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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue delightful Bottomley has favoured the polite world 
with his views on the recent acquittal of Mr. Cros- 
land at the Old Bailey. This is what he says in John 
Bull :-— 


Too much has been made of the acquittal of 
Crosland. The only point which the jury decided was 
that a letter he wrote to the prosecutor’s solicitors was 
not a criminal libel. There might have been many 
reasons for this. It may have been privileged, or 
there may have been no technical publication, or the 
jury may have thought that a letter to a solicitor 
damages nobody. 


Every single one of these statements is untrue. In the 
first place, it is not true that the only point that the jury 
decided was that a letter written to the prosecutor’s 
solicitors was not a criminal libel. The jury not only 
found that the letter in question was justified, but they 
also found that the two paragraphs relating to Mr. 
Manners Sutton which appeared in Tue AcaDEMy were 
true in substance and in fact, and were written in the 
public interest. Secondly, it is not true that the jury may 
have had in their minds that the letter was privileged. 
No such plea was put forward on behalf of the defendant. 
Thirdly, it is not true that the jury may have had in 
their minds that there was no technical publication. The 
technical publication was not disputed. There is one 
other point which Mr. Bottomley may do as well to bear 
in mind, namely, that the verdict of acquittal in the case 
of Mr. Crosland was brought by a jury of twelve British 
citizens under the direction of a judge. Mr. Bottomley’s 
acquittal, it will be remembered, was brought about by the 
personal expression of opinion of a City alderman, to 
whom Bottomley afterwards dedicated his “ book.” 
Finally, undeterred by the disastrous and usually comic 
results which have attended the previous efforts of Mr. 
Bottomley and his lieutenants to pronounce judgment upon 
literary matters, Mr. Bottomley goes on to describe the 
sonnet by Mr. Crosland, published in last week’s AcapEmy, 
as “ doggerel.” We should like to wager that there is not 
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a single person connected with John Bull who is able either 
to write a sonnet himself or even to give a definition of 
what a sonnet is. Mr. Bottomley will be well advised to 
stick to his own line of business, which is company-pro- 
moting combined with gutter journalism, and to refrain 
from commenting upon matters which are beyond his com- 
prehension; otherwise he may find himself in serious 
trouble from which it will be beyond the possibility even 
of a City alderman to extricate him. 
i 





We cannot say that the much-boomed Repertory Theatre 
under the control of Mr. Charles Frohman has opened with 
the happiest auguries. Tue Acapemy has nothing but good 
wishes for a genuine repertory theatre, and is moreover 
of the opinion that Mr. Charles Frohman is far better 
qualified to dictate the scheme of such an enterprise and 
manage its workmanship than many persons with far 
more high-sounding “literary” and “ intellectual” pre- 
tensions. But it seems at the outset of affairs that Mr. 
Frohman has been misled by his advisers, for the first 
two plays produced under his repertory system at the Duke 
of York’s cannot in any way, by the wildest stretch of 
imagination, be considered as notable additions to our 
modern drama. The first play; called “Justice,” is the 
work of Mr. John Galsworthy, and the second production, 
which is not a play at all, comes from Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
and both have been produced by Mr. Granville Barker, 
so we may observe that the old family party which used to 
hold receptions in Sloane Square has now removed to St. 
Martin’s Lane. Mr. Galsworthy’s “Justice” is nothing 
but a very dull and entirely undramatic Socialistic tract, 
as might have been expected from an author of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s sentimental Socialistic tendencies. Mr. 
Galsworthy, it seems, is not entirely content with the 
system of administrative justice as enforced by the laws 
of this country, and so he presents a hypothetical and 
arbitrarily postulated illustration of its disastrous effect 
upon an artificially conceived individual character. The 
whole thing is conceived in tlie spirit and executed in the 
manner which used to distinguish the crudest temperance 
tracts that were once distributed in beershops some thirty 
years ago. Mr. Galsworthy’s young man is ruined by 
“ Justice” just as the young man in the temperance tracts 
used to be ruined by drink. In other words, they both 
perish from an entirely impossible combination of circum- 
stances. Why the much-advertised Repertory Theatre 
should be used as a platform for such performances passes 
the comprehension of anybody unacquainted with the 
managerial policy that used to govern the dramatic life 
of Sloane Square. 





The second production at the Repertory Theatre is, how- 
ever, even worse than the first. Mr. Shaw has grown so 
contemptuous of the gibbering parasites who consider it 
“intellectual” to babble his praises that he offers them 
more contemptible fare on each successive occasion. “ Get- 
ting Married” was dull and foolish, but “ Misalliance” is 
frankly idiotic. It means nothing, it represents nothing, 
it suggests nothing. Here are a few of the latest samples 
of those purest gems of wit and wisdom which we are told 
have made Mr. Shaw so justly famous :— 


“Draw a line and make other chaps toe it; that’s 


what I call morality.” 
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“I suppose wrinkles are meant to repel young 
girls.” 

“T like a bit of a mongrel myself, whether it is a 
man or a dog.” 


“The danger of public business is that it never 
ends.” 


“Tf no one agrees with you, how are you to know 
you are not a fool?” 


“Perhaps in a thousand years it will be bad form 
for a man to know who his parents are.” 


“Let the family be rooted out of civilisation; let 
the future race be brought up in institutions.” 

“ A man who is married can do what he likes if his 
wife doesn’t mind; a widower cannot be too careful.” 

“Common people do not pray; they mostly beg.” 
. . . “Why do you pray, then?” “To remember 
that I have a soul.” 

“Can no woman understand a man’s delicacy!” 

“Providence likes to be tempted.” 

“Paradoxes are the only truths (read Chesterton).” 

“Democracy reads well, but it does not act well 
(read Somebody’s plays).” 

“Wherever you are, you are there, anyhow.” 


Mr. Shaw’s last entertainment is stuffed with good things 
of this character, which, it seems to us, are expressly de- 
signed to transplant an audience of rickety mentality into 
the nearest lunatic asylum. For the rest, it may be ob- 
served that the persons on the stage whose business it is 
to spout this nonsense are all peculiarly repellent in 
character. Mr. Shaw’s women are repellent, and so are 
his men, a phenomenon forcing us to the conclusion that 
Mr. Shaw himself is constitutionally repelled by the idea 
or sense of sex. He cannot understand a man any more 
than he can understand a woman. Both sexes arouse his 
curiosity, neither satisfy it. He is perplexed, irritated, 
and repelled. From such a person as this we are asked to 
imbibe our rules and views of life by a gang of pretentious 
nonentities, male suffragettes, vegetarian cranks, and sen- 
timental Socialists, who impose themselves upon the foolish 
and illiterate through the medium of the public prints. 
With the former persons, of course, it is merely a question 
of exploiting Mr. Shaw in the interests of good 
gold and silver, but there are many half-educated and 
undiscriminating persons in the country who are griev- 
ously imposed upon by the whole business. For ourselves 
we can only hope that some benevolent philanthropist will 
supply Mr. Shaw with a couple of elementary text-books 
on Manhood and Womanhood, and that in the meantime 
the Repertory Theatre will cease to produce these mere- 
tricious and ill-flavoured hodge-podges of idiot gabble and 
offensive suggestion which he has the impudence to 
describe as “ plays.” 


The result of the division in the House of Commons on 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s amendment to the Address 
demonstrates the fact that the doom of Free Trade is at 
hand, if it has not been already accomplished. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, on behalf of the official Opposition, moved his 
amendment in the following terms :— 


But we humbly represent to your Majesty that this 
House views with anxiety the state of trade and 
employment in this country, and the failure of your 
Majesty’s Ministers to recognise the nature and 
gravity of the situation, and regrets that there is no 
mention in your Majesty’s gracious Speech of any 





proposals for enlarging the market for British and 
Irish produce and increasing the demand for labour 
by a reform of our fiscal system, which would promote 
the growth and stability of our home trade, provide 
means for negotiating for the mitigation of foreign 
tarifis, and develop our over-sea trade, through the: 
establishment of a system of mutual preference 
between the different portions of the Empire. 


On the division, the amendment was defeated by the 
tremendous Free Trade majority of thirty-one! Two 
hundred and fifty-four Unionists voted in support of the 
amendment, whilst two hundred and eighty-five Radicals. 
and Socialists voted against it. All the Nationalists 
abstained from voting, and as these gentlemen from their 
public utterances are confessed anti-Cobdenites it is fairly 
evident that Free Trade in the present Parliament is only 
represented by a minority of the House of Commons. 





The action of the Socialists in voting against the amend- 
ment is easily explained. Professional politicians of their 
type thrive upon the poverty of the people. The more 
miserable the conditions of the democracy the more likely 
it is to support the paid demagogues in the vain hope 
that possibly some of their fantastic and insincere 
promises of a universal millennium will one day partially 
materialise. With the protection of British industries and 
the diminishing of distress and. unemployment, results: 
of necessity consequent upon a reform of our present tariff 
system, the Socialist members of Parliament would offer 
the melancholy spectacle of resembling a company of 
Othellos, inasmuch as their occupation would have gone. 





The debate on Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment produced 
a remarkably fine speech from Mr. Balfour, in which the 
case for a protective tariff was presented with masterly 
skill. So many extravagant and ill-considered statements. 
have been made by advocates of Tariff Reform, whose 
enthusiasm has outrun their discretion, that Mr. Balfour’s 
statesmanlike and moderate presentation of the case can- 
not be too carefully and widely ready by the electorate. 
Incidentally we notice that Mr. Alfred Mond, the “ wealthy 
patron of letters” who is now proprietor of Hueffer’s 
English Review, spoke at great length in support of Free 
Trade. We also notice that the Radical papers attach 
considerable importance to Mr. Mond’s utterances on the 
ground that he is a business man with a wide knowledge 
of the commercial world. Such knowledge may certainly 
assist Mr. Mond to speak on matters of public finance, 
but we doubt whether it will assist him in his capacity 
of “a wealthy patron of letters,” a fact which only deepens 


our pessimism as to the literary future of Hueffer’s English 
Review. 





A gentleman who writes in a daily hapenny paper, 
called the Daily Record and Mail, which, it appears, is 
published in Glasgow, has been getting into a great state 
of indignation caused by the references in THE ACADEMY 
to the “ whisky-sodden electors ” of Scotland. This brilliant 
gentleman’s idea of the proper way to rebut the accusation 
of drunkenness which was seriously brought forward in 
Tue Acapemy, and which is now seriously repeated, takes 
the form of a violently abusive column, chiefly taken up 
with inaccurate and wholly irrelevant references ‘to Lord 
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Alfred Douglas’s collateral ancestors. For instance, the 
gentleman from Glasgow has a great deal to say about 
“Old Q,” the famous Duke of Queensberry. But as this 
nobleman died unmarried and childless, it is hard to see 
what possible relation between his life. and actions and 
those of THz Acapemy and Lord Alfred Douglas is sup- 
osed to exist. The undoubted fact that the,consumption 
of alcohol in all the principal towns of Scotland is appall- 
ing and disgraceful is a matter which has been settled by 
official statistics. Take the native town of the Daily 
Record and Mail, Glasgow, for instance. Any one who 
has had the misfortune to reside for any length of time 
in that city is aware that every Saturday night witnesses 
a recurring orgie of revolting drunkenness; and there 
are many towns in Scotland where it would scarcely be an 
exaggeration to say that nine-tenths, of the male popula- 
tion, to say nothing whatever about women, habitually and, 
as a matter of course, go to bed drunk on Saturday night. 
These are the facts, and the Daily Record’s young person 
will not get over them or lessen their significance by indulg- 
ing in vulgar and impertinent personalities. As he pro- 
fesses to be a gentleman who is proud of his country it 
might not perhaps have been too much to expect from him 
to remember that there have been other Douglases in 
Scotland besides “Old Q.” There was, for instance, a 
Douglas at the battle of Bannockburn; but probably the 
Daily Record’s young man’s knowledge of history does not 
go back as far as that, and we will let it pass. Of 
course, we shall be the first to acknowledge that there is 
in Scotland a minority which comprises some of the best 
and finest characters to be found anywhere in the world, 
and we will even go so far as to say that many of the 
people who get drunk every Saturday night may, all the 
same, be very good fellows. The only points which we 
insisted on before, and which we insist on again, are that 
the majority get drunk and the majority vote Radical. 





The activities of that most prolific of the Daily News’ 
journalists, Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, in the world of books 
continue in a tremendous fashion. Having just finished 
a “survey” of Thackeray which has served no purpose 
other than conclusively to demonstrate that he is incapable 
of appreciating either the spirit or method of Thackeray 
any more than he is able to appreciate the spirit or method 
of Dickens, Mr. Chesterton has produced a book which is 
variously described by his admirers as a “novel,” a 
“stinging satire,” and a work of “ deep religious import.” 
We have looked into the book in question, and a cursory 
glance at its pages convinces us that it is really one of those 
amazingly foolish pantomimic farces which Mr. Chesterton 
started with the heavily boomed “Napoleon of Notting 
Hill.” Mr. Chesterton, evidently believing that the British 
public cares for nothing so much as sport and religion, 
treats us this time to a ridiculous fight and a great deal 
of “ religious ” jargon strongly reminiscent of the “ medical 
patter” delivered from the stage by Mr. Bodie in the days 
when he used to call himself a doctor. We have no reason 
to complain about Mr. Chesterton, or anybody else for 
that matter, writing sensational farces that are likely to 
realise heavy profits, but once again we must emphatically 
protest against the pompous and offensive manner in which 
Christianity, “atheism,” the Creator, and all religion are 
unceremoniously dragged in to bolster up Mr. Chesterton’s 
pretensions to be considered a man of philosophical light 
and leading. Mr. Chesterton has played his circus-clown 
antics now for some years to this end, with, we believe, 
considerable profit to himself, and all the paragraphers and 
tame reviewers who pick up scraps from his table work 
im the same fashion. For ourselves, we are more than 
tired of the trick. 











A DEDICATION 


I would have shown you songs for mirth, 
Of Youth and You and our Love's birth; 
But, swift, its sudden bitter death 

Stole all the sweetness from my breath. 
So find, that so to find are free, 


Some music in much misery. 


Cc. K. 8. M. 








THE HOLIDAY 


I have been down to ease me in the calm 
Corners of Peace, who is as soft of tread 

As afternoon, and gentle as the dead, 

And carrieth a blessing in her palm, 

And heals with homely ointments and with balm 
The heart that trembled and the feet that bled; 
So one may go abroad or lie abed 


Devoid of tremor, anguish, ache or qualm. 


Lord, what a nest they have prepared for us 
As if we were a new babe, or a toad 

That wanted warming; with what kindly fuss 
They hide away the burden and the goad 

I had as leave be damned as prosper thus— 


Give me my pack, give me my terrible road. 
T. W. H. C. 





A DISHONEST CABINET 


Tue dismal plight to which the great Liberal party has 
been reduced, and the feeble and precarious hold which 
up to the moment of our going to press it still retains 
on the spoils of office, would be a matter for contemptuous 
laughter were it not also so plainly symptomatic of 
national disgrace and humiliation. What the Govern- 
ment will contrive to do during the few weeks or the few 
months of life which they are destined to enjov has ceased 
to be a matter of any great importance one way or the 
Who cares now whether or not by a squalid com- 
promise with the Irish party they may be able to scrape 
together a sufficient majority to push through the House 
of Commons Mr. Lloyd George’s calamitous and dis- 
credited Budget? For our own part we do not at present 
consider it likely that they will be able even to achieve 
this much; but there is a bare possibility that the provi- 
sions of the Budget may after all become law. In that case 
the unjust and paralysing clauses which it contains will be 
repealed at the earliest possible moment on the re-entry 
into power of the Conservative party, which is now assured. 
And who cares what form their ludicrous paper diatribe 
against the House of Lords and the Constitution may 
ultimately take? Its practical effect will, as everybody 
knows, be absolutelv nil. Whatever hopes of a revolu- 
tionary legislation against the Constitution may have been 
entertained by such twittering mediocrities as Mr. Hilaire 


other. 
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Belloc and his like, every serious politician on either side 
of the House has been perfectly aware from the first that 
ho real business was meant in that direction. Even Mr. 
Lloyd George or Mr. Winston Churchill must have been 
aware of this; for we will not insult their intelligence, 
such as it is, by imagining that they really believed for 
a moment that this country would allow itself to be 
governed by a single Chamber. Before such a state of 
affairs had been brought to pass the Liberal party, even 
backed up by a good working majority, would have had 
to wade through not only the House of Lords, but the 
Army and the Navy, and the solid physical and intellectual 
superiority of the Conservative and Unionist parties com- 
bined. We are not suggesting that either Mr. Lloyd 
George or Mr. Winston Churchill is a person of superior 
intelligence. On the contrary, we hold, and we have 
always held them to be, distinctly below the average of 
normal intellectual attainment. Other people in their 
mad worship of what they are pleased to call “success” 
may have been deluded into regarding them as serious 
statesmen. But we imagine that even these people must 
at last be beginning to realise that they were wrong in 
their estimation. Even the most “ stalwart” Radical 
that ever thumped a tub must admit that two gentlemen 
who are able by their efforts at legislation to turn 
a Liberal majority of 260 over all other parties com- 
bined into a bare majority of two over the Unionist 
party and a minority of 118 against the other parties 
combined, are not exactly inspired leaders or even 
capable men. But we shall not reproach Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill, or, for that matter, 
Mr. Asquith for the mediocrity of their intellects; those 
intellects are as God made them, and no man is to be 
blamed for the failure to possess faculties with which 
nature has not endowed him. Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Mr. Winston Churchill can no more help 
being stupid, dull-minded, unimaginative, and mentally 
short-sighted people than they can help their personal 
appearance, their physical strength, or their swiftness ur 
otherwise of foot. But there is one thing that they can 
help, and that is their honesty. No man, however deficient 
mentally, is irresistibly compelled to be dishonest; and 
if it be not dishonest to inform the country that you 
intend to do certain things, well knowing at the time that 
you have neither the power nor the inclination to do them, 
then English words have lost their meaning. When Mr. 
Asquith, at the Albert Hall meeting, declared that he 
would refuse to accept office except under certain guaran- 
tees, and when Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill and 
the great majority of the members of the Liberal party 
repeated this assurance, and endorsed it with all the 
emphasis they could command, they were deliberately and 
wilfully misleading the country. We are quite aware that 
it is the fashion in the newspapers of to-day to assume 
and take for granted as a matter of course, at any rate 
in words, the high-mindedness and the disinterestedness 
of one’s political opponents. Over and over again within 
the last few days we have read in the Conservative papers 
such phrases as, “No one would care to accuse a gentle- 
man of Mr. Asquith’s position of deliberate prevarica- 
tion”; or again, “Mr. Asquith is an honourable gentle- 
man,” and so forth and so on. For our part, we have not 
the smallest hesitation in saying that in our opinion Mr. 
Asquith has done little else but prevaricate ever since he 
came into power four years ago. While as to his being 
an honourable gentleman, we fail to see anything the least 
honourable in telling a public meeting that office will not 





be taken except under certain guarantees, and then quietly 
taking office without those guarantees. This may be Mr. 
Asquith’s idea of honour; but it is not Taz AcapEmy’s idea 
of honour, nor do we believe it to be the idea of honour 
of the country at large. The moral of all this is that 
what is wanted in the rulers of this country, to whatever 
party they may belong, is not what the Daily Mail calls 
“ cleverness,” or what Mr. T. P. O’Connor calls “ bril- 
liancy,” or what the Americans, including a certain branch 
of the Churchill family, call “smartness,” but Honesty. 
A man of quite mediocre intelligence, provided he is 
honest, and provided, of course, that he is not an absolute 
fool, will always make a better statesman and a better 
leader than all the “ brilliant,” “ smart,” “ keen,” “ brainy,” 
“ go-ahead, “ up-to-date” “hustlers” and “ boosters te that 
the Daily Mail ever heard about or conceived in its wildest 
dreams of “scoop” or plunder. This is the lesson which 
this country had learnt long ago, and which lately, under 
the benevolent tutelage of the Harmsworths, the Pearsons, 
the Newnes, the Cadburys, and the rest of them, it has 
begun to forget. There is a certain innate intrinsic force 
in honesty which in the long run is bound to make itself 
felt. We need hardly say that, other things being equal, 
the more brains we can import into our conduct of public 
affairs the better for us all. But that is another story. 








MANNERS SUTTON AND 
MANNING FOSTER 


Rex v. Crostanp is a matter which, for legal reasons, we 
cannot for the moment discuss further in these columns. 
But there is a point of the highest public importance 
which it is necessary and proper for us to discuss, and 
which can be discussed without prejudice to the new 
actions we have been compelled to launch. At an office 
in Clifford’s Inn there has been for some time past con- 
ducted, and there is at present conducted, a publishing 
business under the style and title of Cope and Fenwick. 
It has been clearly demonstrated, and we have Mr. 
Manners Sutton’s own sworn word for it, that Cope and 
Fenwick is a firm which consists of Mr. Manners- Sutton 
himself, who is half-proprietor, and of Mr. A. E. Manning 
Foster, who is the other half-proprietor. With them, act- 
ing in the capacity of manager, they have one Hannaford 
Bennett, who, in addition to being the paid employee of 
Cope and Fenwick, is the proprietor of a small publishing 
business known as the Century Press, and fills up his time 
“reading” for Mr. John Long, who is a publisher in the 
Haymarket. These three persons, that is to say, Messrs. 
Manners Sutton, Manning Foster, and Hannaford Bennett, 
are the three persons responsible for the affairs of Cope 
and Fenwick. They may be suitably served by clerks and 
office boys, but the responsibilities of the “ house” devolve 
upon their shoulders, and Messrs. Manners Sutton and 
Manning Foster are the persons who share the profits of 
the business, while Hannaford Bennett takes his profit 
out of it in the way of a salary. It has been proved in 
open court, and from the files of Somerset House, that 
Mr. Manners Sutton holds three hundred shares in the 
firm of Greening, publishers, of St. Martin’s Lane. It 
has been proved also that these three hundred shares were 
sold to him by Mr. Manning Foster, who, however, still 
retains three hundred shares in Greening’s, and is ® 
qualified director of Greening and Company, Limited. 
Messrs. Greening are the publishers whom we have 
Continued on page 200. 
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described in these columns as a firm who produce “ fairly 
naughty or foolish books, and declare very fat dividends 
in consequence.” We have also described them as “a 
foolish, low comedian, anything-for-money house.” They 
are the publishers of a book from which Mr. Manners 
Sutton was invited to read at the trial of Mr. Crosland, 
and which contains at least one passage of a most unseemly, 
indelicate, and improper kind... Months ago Messrs. 
Greening threatened us with an action for libel for saying 
what we have said about them; but this action they have 
not yet brought, and they dare not bring it, because they 
know perfectly well that they would be sure to lose it. 
As we have seen, not only does Mr. Manners Sutton hold 
shares in this firm of Greening, but his partner, Mr. Man- 
ning Foster, holds an equal number of shares, and is 
qualified to act as a director. As regards Hannaford 
Bennett, there can be no getting away from the fact that 
while he is Cope and Fenwick’s manager, he is also John 
Long’s reader, and John Long, as everybody knows, was 
the publisher of Hubert Wales’s book, “The Yoke,” which, 
after months of agitation on the part of THe AcapEmy, was 
suppressed by the police. Mr. Long has since published 
other books of an unsavoury kind, the withdrawal of one 
of which this paper was instrumental in procuring. Of 
Mr. Manners Sutton, Mr. Manning Foster, and Hanna- 
ford Bennett, it may therefore be reasonably said that 
they are singular persons to be engaged in the publica- 
tion of religious books. It is not necessary for us to 
insist that the people who drive fat oxen should 
themselves be fat. And so long as Messrs. Cope and 
Fenwick, or, in other words, Messrs. Manners Sutton and 
Manning Foster and their manager, Hannaford Bennett, 
had been content merely to publish religious or semi- 
religious books as publishers qua publishers and commer- 
cial people, their position might have been defensible, if 
not altogether unassailable. But this extraordinary trio 
have not satisfied themselves with simple religious pub- 
lishing. One of them, Mr. Manners Sutton, who, in the 
opinion of an English jury as well as in our opinion, is 
a person “whom it would be difficult for reasonable people 
to libel,” has avowed himself among the supporters of and 
the contributors to a religious magazine known as the 
Ite-Union Magazine. Another of them, Mr. Manning 
Foster, formerly of the County Gentleman and Land and 
Water, and still a qualified director of Greening’s, acts as 
editor of, and has avowed himself a contributor to and 
supporter of, this same Re-Union Magazine, which, of 
course, is published by Messrs. Cope and Fenwick, other- 
wise Manners Sutton and Manning Foster, whose manager 
is Hannaford Bennett, reader to John Long, who pub- 
lished “ The Yoke,” which was suppressed by the police. 
On the whole, the house that Jack built is not in it with 
these high-minded young gentlemen who pant for the 
re-union of the Christian churches, who treat us to won- 
derful articles about the “Invisible Church of Christ,” 
and who, until we taught them better manners, did not 
scruple to publish anti-fat and sore-leg cures in the adver- 
tisement pages of a magazine in which, by the nature 
of things, the Holy Name occurs on almost every page. 
On a circular issued prior to the publication of the 
Re-Union Magazine the names of Mr. Manners Sutton and 
Mr. Manning Foster appeared in the same type as those 
of various bishops, Church dignitaries, and divines who 
were to contribute to or support the Re-Union Magazine. 
That Manners Sutton and Manning Foster should continue 
to print their names in such excellent company is not, 
perhaps, a matter for which we should blame them. But 





what does the company think of it all? Are the bishops 
of the Christian Churches content to lie down with these 
lambs from the fold of Messrs. Greening? Do they 
approve of the little shepherd of the lambs in the shape 
of Hannaford Bennett, of John Long’s? Either they are 
content and they approve, or they are not content and 
they do not approve. In the latter event, it is their plain 
duty to themselves, and to the Churches they represent, 
that they should dissociate themselves at once from part 
or lot with the Re-Union Magazine. The re-union of 
Christendom may be a desirable ideal ; obviously there can 
be no possible wickedness in a bishop or any other divine 
desiring that the Churches of Christ should be made one. 
But we are inclined to think that whatever is necessary to 
be done with a view to bringing about the consummation 
can be quite well and respectably done without the kind 
and enthusiastic assistance of Messrs. Manners Sutton, 
Manning Foster, and Hannaford Bennett. We shall scan 
with interest the list of the contributors to the next number 
of the Re-Union Magazine. After our own repeated refer- 
ence to the subject, and after what has taken place at the 
Old Bailey, no religious person in his senses can plead 
ignorance further. 








DE STENDHAL AND “LA 
CHARTREUSE DE PARME” 


Berore expressing what, after all, is but an individual 
opinion, it seems to be fitting to quote what Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett says in his introduction to De Stendhal’s “La 
Chartreuse de Parme.” He refers to the author in the 
following eulogistic terms :—“ A dry point, a whim incar- 
nate, a thinker who drove his passions before him through 
closed walls. He was of your rare, slow-digesting 
order of genius whose fastidiousness was extreme. 
R ‘La Chartreuse de Parme’ I soberly 
believe to be the greatest novel of France. . . . The 
crowning moment of the life of this delightful creature,” 
i.e., of Fabrice, “ comes when he is fast in prison in the 
Farnese tower. No more romantic figures than 
Fabrice, Clelia, and Gina, no finer gentleman than Mosca 
della Rovere will stand up in a French novel.” 
Turning to the author himself, his introducer says: “He 
got his conciseness, his dry lights, his blessed reliance 
upon naked fact, his style of the procés, which sets him at 
an advantage over the wordy Balzac. One of the admir- 
able features of the book is its steady organic growth, its 
march of circumstance (given certain characters in certain 
conjunctions), and the resultant conviction at the close 
that what you have been witnessing unawares is the whole 
of the life of a world.” Nor is this all. “For irony, of 
which (in both kinds) he was a master, it is difficult to 
express one’s admiration; luckily one has only to say 
Read. . . . He has (like Cervantes) three of the 
requisites of romance, love of adventure, quickness of 
dramatic sense, and feeling for atmosphere.” Finally, and 
as if to sum up, he writes: “De Stendhal fills you with 
his own large sense of life, ennobles you with his own large 
grasp of the great world.” 

So much for the introduction; and now let us turn to 
the novel itself, termed “ La Chartreuse de Parme,” which 
title, by the way, has nothing whatever to do with the 
book, that might as justly have been called “Strada del 
Chiaja” or “Torre del Farnese.” 
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To attempt anything like an accurate detail of a story 
that ranges in its English edition over 534 large pages, is 
out of the question; and the main facts of the story may 
be thus set forth: Fabrice, the hero, is the younger son of 
the Marquis del Dongo, his father’s sister, the other chief 
character, being Gina Pietranera, wife, and soon to be the 
widow, of the General of that name. Fabrice is an ardent 
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nothing. For no reason that one can conceive, the Sove- 


admirer of Napoleon, and, hearing that the Emperor has | 


escaped from Elba, he starts to join him; the boy being 
then but fifteen years of age, and of the height of five feet 
five inches, beyond which he does not appear to have ever 
advanced. His departure extremely angers his father, 
who is not a Buonapartist, but, aided by funds from his 
mother and his aunt, he departs for France, and eventually 
manages to come up with the French army just as it is 
retreating from Waterloo. The description of the boy’s 
journeyings is not without merit, and the account throws 
a good light on the deplorable state of discipline in the 
French army; for De Stendhal had himself been a French 
soldier, and was an ardent admirer of Napoleon, so that 
what he says may be accepted as correct. After a good 
deal of adventure, which, however, is not put before the 
reader in a very taking manner, Fabrice at last manages 
to return to his home. 

The scene now changes to Parma, where we have to do 
with the reigning sovereign, his Prime Minister, Count 
Mosca, and a number of others who have more or less 
concern with the story. Fabrice’s aunt has by this time 
become the Duchess of Sanseverina, and is the acknow- 
ledged mistress of the Prime Minister. The Duchess and 
her husband have parted by previous arrangement and 
mutual consent, the aged Duke having taken himself off 
on an Embassy. Every one in Parma appears to be 
cognisant of the Duchess’s real position, but as it seems 
that in that charming little capital all the ladies were 
something more than merely rakes at heart, nothing occurs 
to disturb the happiness of the Duchess and Count Mosca. 
Fabrice now appears on the scene. He is only just of 
age, and, rather to complicate matters, his aunt, the 
Duchess, falls in love with him, but finally Mosca, con- 
sumed with jealousy, arranges that Fabrice shall study 
for some years in Naples at the Theological College. He 
is to be permitted to amuse himself with as many Jiaisons 
as he chooses, being, however, strictly bound to obedience 
to all Church tenets. His reward is to be eventually the 
Archbishopric of Parma! While at Naples this “ delightful 
creature” leads a very free-and-easy life, and our author 
calmly informs us that his mother and sisters (who are kept 
exceedingly short of cash by Fabrice’s father) stint them- 
selves, so as to supply the future ornament of the Church 
with money to maintain his—mistresses! Eventually 
Fabrice returns from Naples, having by arrangement 
obtained certain prizes in the Theological College, and is 
promised the reversion of the Archbishopric, the present 
holder of the office being a very old man. 

So far, the ruling Sovereign has looked with favourable 
eyes on Fabrice, knowing how deeply the Duchess is in- 
terested in her nephew's welfare, and as His Highness 
desires to win the Duchess’s love, she having hitherto been 
obstinately faithful to Mosca, Fabrice is on the high way 
to preferment. In Parma he behaves quite as he did at 
Naples, and wanders from bower to bower, until enraging 
the lover of an actress, he is obliged to kill the man in 
self-defence, and at once flees out of the Parma territory. 
Here it may be asked why he did so, for the man he had 
slain was a person in the lowest rank of life, and with the 
Prime Minister to protect him he surely need have feared 


reign takes up the cudgels for the slain actor, and being 
totally ignorant of what had really occurred, he turns 
against Fabrice, who, by a device, is seized and lodged in 
prison. There is not even the pretence of a trial, and the 
lord of Parma allows it to be generally understocd that 
Fabrice is to be executed. 

Now occur further complications. In a scene that ap- 
pears unexplainable, the Duchess waits on the Prince to 
secure her beloved nephew’s release, and is promised that 
her desire shall be gratified; but although the Prince has 
showed by his treatment of one of the Duchess’s enemies 
that he quite meant to act up to his word, without rhyme 


| or reason, when left to himself, he despatches an order to 





the prison for Fabrice’s “ strictest confinement.” 

Why he first turned on the lad is never explained, and, 
in fact, the ruler of Parma’s conduct is unaccountable. 
Fabrice is securely guarded, and will very probably be 
put to death; poisoned food being indeed several times 
sent up to him. The Governor’s daughter, the beautiful 
Clelia, is the Deus ex machina, and coming to his rescue, 
for the first time in his disrenutable career Fabrice really 
loves a pure, true-minded girl. He cannot, however, 
secure his release, and the various plots and counterplots 
that we here enter into are wearisome to a degree. Mosca 
is charged by the Duchess with mismanaging the business 
of Fabrice’s pardon, and to the Prime Minister’s bitter 
sorrow he is cast off. Fabrice being very closely guarded, 
it was well nigh impossible for him to have had intercourse 
with any outsider, but the guards are bribed, and, in fact, 
the impossibilities grow so thick, that the reader at last is 
prepared to accept anything in the way of a scheme of 
escape. Fabrice, having got clear of his prison, is now 
deeply in love with Clelia, with whom, however, the 
Duchess takes care there shall be no engagement of mar- 
riage, and Clelia is presently forced into a betrothal with 
the Marquis Crescenzi. 

Just at this juncture the Prince dies, being succeeded 
by his son, a mere stripling, but quite old enough to be 
madly in love with the Duchess. Fabrice again falls into 
the hands of the authorities, and the young Prince swears 
that if the Duchess will be his, Fabrice shall be released. 
The Duchess agrees to this—never intending to keep her 
promise, and when Fabrice is safely beyond the frontier, 
she attempts to evade her obligation, but she is held to it, 
and furiously wroth, she at once leaves Parma, declaring 
she will never set foot in the place again. She then makes 
it up with Mosca, and the two are at once married. Years 
pass, and Fabrice, who has stayed in Parma, is now the 
Archbishop, Mosca being again Prime Minister, and find- 
ing Clelia, who has long since married the Marquis Cres- 
cenzi, he induces the all-powerful Mosca to carry off the 
Marquis, so as to enable him to continue his disgraceful 
intrigue with Clelia. This connection between the Arch- 
bishop and the Marchioness continues for years, when the 
son of this union dying, Fabrice retires from his ecclesias- 
tical functions and the book comes to an end. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the unhappy wife of 
the Sovereign Prince, there is not one pure woman in 
the entire story, while the men, one and all, and notwith- 
standing Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s pronouncement, Mosca 
included, are of a degraded type. This may be true to 
Italian life in the middle of the nineteenth century, but, 
if so, all the worse for the Italians. And the most extra- 
ordinary disclosure in this work is the condition of the 
Roman Catholic Church. All these women, from the 
Duchess in the highest rank.to the disreputable Faustina 
in the vilest class, regularly attend church and go through 
their devotions, while living in continuous and scandalous 
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sin, the Church authorities either winking at this, or con- 
doning it absolutely. As to Fabrice, when he obtains. the 
Archbishopric he enacts all the solemn duties of his 
office, being engaged the meantime in ruining body and 
soul the one woman, Clelia, who we would dare to believe 
would never have gone astray if left to herself. 

Where is the “dry point, the whim incarnate,” referred 
to in the introduction? While as to the author’s conciseness, 
it is difficult to see in what manner this is instanced, for 
rather to the contrary, De Stendhal is diffuse to a degree ; 
the long-drawn soliloquies of his characters, for instance, 
being a great strain on the reader’s patience, retarding as 
they do the advance of the story. 

Where also is “the steady organic growth ” referred to! 
‘On the contrary Fabrice is just the same feather-brained 
egotist all through. At one period he had some intuition 
as to right feeling and honour, but when the time for 
action arrives all his brave words are forgotten, and he 
becomes the very incarnation of selfish indulgence. If 
there is this “steady organic growth” we should see the 
Duchess and Mosca changing for the better or the worse ; 
but they leave the stage just as they entered upon it, 
‘exactly the same Gina, and the same Prime Minister, as 
they were when first introduced to the reader. 

Reference is made to the author’s power of irony, but 
in “ La Chartreuse ” it can hardly be seriously urged that 
the few attempts that are made at this are a success. It 
is argued that, like Cervantes, our author has “ quickness 
of dramatic sense and feeling for atmosphere.” Now the 
action of the story is mainly in Parma, but what is there 
in the book to bring this very clearly home to the reader? 
Indeed, for all that Parma has to do with the story, any 
other city of Italy might just as well have been selected 
for the mise en scéne. Then as to the quickness of the 
dramatic sense. The various interviews drag out in an un- 
meaning fashion, and if they lead to results, these are 
frequently improbable. Who could, for instance, believe 
for one moment that the Prince, after making violent love 
to the Duchess, would take with good grace her reauest to 
him to be courteously civil to his wife, or that the man 
should have acted willingly on her suggestion? A 
sovereign who despised and disliked his consort would 
be most unlikely to be kind to her, on the suggestion 
of a woman who had distinctly refused to accommodate 
herself to his wishes. 

When the young Prince succeeds his father, the Duchess, 
to secure Fabrice’s release, agrees to yield to him. She 
never professes to have any morality—all the time intend- 
ing to disappoint her ardent adorer. She dismisses her 
lover, the Prime Minister, to whom, as she proudly avers, 
she has actually been faithful for five years, and having 
entirely ceased to care for him she encourages him to 
plunder the State he is set to guard, and then again, 
seemingly for no reason whatever, joins him and goes 
through the ceremony of marriage with him! No one in 
ihe book is consistent. Rassi, the Chief Justice, throws 
over his sovereign for the Prime Minister, which is just 
the very last thing such a rascal would ever have done; 
and Mosca, who is in a very tight corner, and sees power 
slipping away from him on every side, uses abusive lan- 
guage and threats to Rassi, which an official in his awkward 
situation would never have dared to employ. 

We are assured that De Stendhal ennobles his readers 
with his own large grasp of the great world! Where is 
this large grasp? Certainly not in the story of the doings 
of the people in a petty state, where the morals of the 
poultry-yard are not even backed up by the courage of 
the bravo. The hero cries and weeps and sulks like a 
very girl; he treats every woman with whom he has any- 
thing to do as a mere adjunct to his particular pleasure ; 
ke deliberately enters a sacred profession, and while engaged 
in the holiest offices of his lofty ecclesiastical rank he is 
debauching Clelia, who, but for his interference, might 
have remained as pure a soul as she certainly was before 
his evil influence was brought to bear upon her. This man 
this “delightful creature,” rides roughshod over the code 
of honour and true loyalty to woman, and where the charm 

lies in such a character it is impossible to see. 





De Stendhal had few readers in his lifetime, but he 
prophesied that in later years he would be more fortunate. 
Perhaps this may be so, because otherwise a writer of such 
renown as Maurice Hewlett would not have been asked 
to pen the introduction to this novel; but that De 
Stendhal deserves to be better known or more widely read 
will not be allowed by those who hold that it is a writer’s 
duty to depict the good as well as the bad, and who are 
convinced that in this stye of impurity in which the author 
of “La Chartreuse de Parme” wallows without signs of 
a protest, there must have been another side to the canvas 
which presents the Italians of the period in such an evil 
light. 





THE WITCH OF EN-DOR 


Tue Witch: O Teraphim, O Teraphim, let me caress thee! 
Sweet familiar spirit, frown not upon thy silver platter in 
the vivid glow with such ghastly merriment. Thou art the 
skull of a king’s first-born son, who dwelt in Shushan 
towards Ecbatane. Young thou wert and fairly grown; 
the great joy of thy Median mother, who brought thee 
robes of Egyptian linen fringed with blue, and set a 
jewelled ring upon thy head. Thy body was as amber, pale 
and fine, thine eye-opals shone like wan lamps behind thy 
lashes, thy lips were threaded purple as the royal dyes 
of Tarshish and of Tyre, and thy hands firmer than carved 
shittim-wood. And thou didst love a maiden whom thou 
hadst seen one even by Choaspes river; thou wouldst lie 
amid the reeds at nights, careless of wild beasts and sly 
crocodiles, playing her romaunts on thy silver tabret. But 
she was my daughter, O deluded youth, whom I send 
across the world to do my bidding, and in those days I 
had no Teraphim. So she came to thee once from out 
the sliding waters in sea-green garb o’ersewn with corals, 
her face more white than water-lilies and her orbs beryl- 
line as faint fen-fires. And she sang enchantments in a 
voice as many rushes whispering, till slumber overtook 
thee, and I flew from En-dor in a tempest and hewed off 
thy head to be my Teraphim. Yea, thy belovéd danced 
with elfin glee to behold my clean knife smite thee. As 
the willows in the wind she shook, and thy blood but 
stained her corals redder. Ah-h! I shall ne’er forget thy 
father’s hall rear white beneath the moon and the river 
flowing past unheeding as I slew thee on its slippery 
edges amid the tall bulrushes. Oh, look not so askance at 
me; ’tis almost as if thou hadst eyelids betimes. Am I 
not a handsome wife for thee, with all these gold Syrian 
coins wildering my pleached hair and my skin withered 
yellow as an adder’s from where my throat leaps to my 
toothless gums that mumble? There are twin serpents in 
mine eyes which dart like splinters of carbuncle through 
the besetting blears of age, and my arms are as tree-roots, 
snaky, and tenuous, and thin. Oho! I can work wonders, 
as thou knowest. Wanton, where are thy beauty and thy 
manhood gone? Yea, now, thou hope of kingdoms and 
of monarchs clad in amethyst, thy flayed head looms upon 
my antient platter to be a feast for me and give forth 
oracles to all my questionings. 

Alack! We women are but doited crones when we love. 
What is the warm, soft flesh, the sensuous touch, to the 
sharp joy of kissing these hard bones that hurt the eager 
lips for their endearments. Let me breathe in the vague, 
sad cavern of thy mouth. Ha! I would make the smarting 
brine start to thy grinning eye-holes in response to my 
keen glances. I am no sib, but a king’s spouse, Belovid 
—thy mother never had another son. (The Teraphim 
laughs.) 

The Witch: O, gruesome, gruesome, to mock her woe 80 
cruelly! But what makes thee rattle thus upon the salver, 
my frolic? I hear voices, and the blood of men bites my 
quick nostrils. Who knocketh at my door? 

Saul: An elder and his sons who would commune with 
thee, O Woman of En-dor. (The Teraphim jeers.) 

The Witch: Hush thee, my shrivelled monkey! Away, 
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away with ye! Know ye not that the great King Saul 
hath banished all the wizards of the land? Some he 
rolled down the hills bounden to wheels, others he drowned 
at night in iron vessels smeared with pitch, like shrilling 
mice within black waters. I dare but practise my dim 
arts in secret. Why would ye snare my life, base fowlers? 
Go hence, lest my Powers of Darkness beat ye with their 
scourges | 

Saul: Nay, Woman, I swear that thy years are sacred 
to me as the apple of mine eye and the name of Jehovah 
who rules the voids and circling brother-spheres. Let us 
in at En-dor, the fountain of habitation which lieth south 
of Tabor, lest we raze thy hovel to the ground as Jabin’s 
hosts were razed by Barak. 

The Witch: Thy roarings beat upon mine ears as waves 
against a harsh rock. Enter—but leave thy men without! 
(Murmurings follow. Then Saul enters, disguised in a 
dark cloak.) 

The Witch: Oh, oh, a giant. Step nearer to the cauldron’s 
flame that I may behold thee, for mine eyes grow rheumy 
at the sight of so much strength. Oh, titanic in the red 
light! I catch the glint of sapphires beneath the tattered 
edges of thy mantle, thy golden sandals run up to thy 
close, brown knees. Such arms were bred to wear huge 
bracelets and wield tremendous swords, on such brows a 
tarnished crown would flash for very pride. Thou 
plaguest my senses like a storm of locusts. Would I 
were as Delilah to shear thee, Samson! : 

Saul: Daughter of Belial, cease thy evil leering. My 
mind is not with hags but vaster issues. Let me consult 
thy familiars and I will pay thee well. 

The Witch: If thou wert not of this stature the wrath 
between thy brows would not restrain me. I would blast 
as the sinews upon Jacob’s thigh and change thy limbs to 
scaly leprosy and thy existence to abomination. But 
thy splendour aches in my bosom and makes my pulses 
throb. Master, what wouldst thou? 

Saul: I would see Samuel. 

‘The Witch: So be it! (She stoops over the cauldron 
with uplifted arms.) 

Lo, all things primordial keep their essence in the 
fire-core and the world is as a cauldron wherein life’s 
poisonous potion seethes for aye. Samuel! leader of 
Israel and Prince in God: Appear! (A silence 
ensues. Saul has sat down on his haunches and gazes 
into the cauldron with his chin on his hands. The lurid 
flames strike his sapphire-studded sandals and soar in a 
single spire to the blackened roof. The Witch remains 
standing; a tethered horse neighs without.) 

The Witch: Ah-h! I see gods arising from the earth! 
Out of the far depths they sweep, graves yawn and vaulted 
tombs crash down. The dead fly forth, the worms slide 
blindly through the moist, brown holes, opening their 
sick mouths for their ’scaping prey, the dull clods roll 
into disgorging chasms and springing flowers are over- 
turned. I scent the dank soil and the whirling dust. 
How the gods ascend! 

O Lords of Cabalah! Now, now, he cometh—an old 
man covered with a raven cloak. Help me, ye hydras, 
Chimaeras and ponderous Behemoth! Start to my aid, 
0 Ckemosh, Dagon and red Moloch! 0 devils, devils, 
rte me-fears this spell! (The Teraphim shrieks. The 
re dies into ruddy embers. A murky apparition rises 
tom the cauldron. Saul bows his forehead to the 
ground.) 

The Witch: Thou hast deceived me—thou art Saul! 

eraphim, sweet Teraphim, the dead alone speak truth. 

The Spirit of Samuel: Saul! Saul! Why hast thou 
Wakened me and disturbed the long sleep of the Lord’s 
recalléd? Have not the tears of Israel soaked through 
my shroud enow of late that thou must rouse me from my 
grave in Ramah? 

Phi: O Samuel, I am drear at heart, for Achish the 
‘ i. ine and all his soldiery have pitched their tents 
ee unem, and his armies are so mighty that my bowels 

n to water, and courage hath forsaken the fortress of 





my being. The prophets, the Urim, and the dream-tellers 
were deaf to my inquiries, their throats are locked against 
me, and so I cried on thee. Have ruth and pity, O dead 
chieftain! Woe is me, for I have grown a coward. 

The Spirit: Plead not with Samuel syne the Presence 
of the Omnipotent hath departed from thy countenance and 
laid thy grand soul waste. Thy lamp is shattered in 
infernal gloom, and thy hand broken upon thy spear. What 
wilt of me, O godless, in these licentious haunts? Gol 
The Master hath deserted thee for thou didst tremble at 
sight of temporal power; because thou wert a-dread of 
heathen imageries. Thy faith sank down, thy belly went 
hungry and thy throat parched for terror of the lewd, 
bearded warriors with their idols, their armour, their 
shields and hostile chariots. Therefore thou art accursed 
and thy voice unheeded by God, since thou didst doubt 
the potencies of Him who went in a pillar of cloud and 
flame before His chosen through the Red Sea of Mizraim ; 
who forced the living waters to cleave the solid rock and 
raised the dead up by a Brazen Snake. O Saul, thy king- 
dom is riven from thee, thy sceptre bended and thy crown 
cast down: the royal psalmist shall possess thy throne. 
Wrath comes upon thee, and thy sons; thou wilt be with 
me to-morrow, for thou and they shall fall in battle on 
Mount Gilboa. Thy scale hath kicked the beam, thy 
hours run out: Israel, thou art doomed! 

(The Spirit vanishes in a clap of thunder. A sudden icy 
gust blows through the chamber and the fire is extin- 
guished. In the darkness, Saul is dimly seen, lying face 
downwards on the ground, whilst the Witch of En-dor 
kisses the grey skull.) 

Saul: Shaddai! Shaddai! (The Teraphim laughs.) 

R. M. B. 





REVIEWS 
WARREN HASTINGS 


Selections from the State Papers of the Governors-General 
of India. Edited by G. W. Forrest, C.1.E. (Con- 
stable and Co., Ltd. 2 vols., 21s. net.) 

Tuzse two volumes, which constitute a more exhaustive 

survey of the civil and judicial measures of administration 

by which Warren Hastings sought to improve upon the 
state of Indian rule, or rather mis-rule, than that which 
was issued under the same editorship eighteen years ago, 
form a most important, because they may be said to 
implicate’ a conclusive, argument for the defence and 
justification of a much-maligned British statesman and 
ruler. Judged in the clear light of dispassionate reason, 
the thousand-and-one distortions accruing from the meaner 
policies and arrogant individualities of private contract 
and enterprise, are wholly deprived of their one-side 
powers of conviction. Personalities of government or 
policy make way for principles, for it is by principles 
alone that such a serious matter as the public arraignment 
of a public character of note can be fundamentally 
justified. That a negative ground of justification, such as 
a merely personal accusation of mis-rule, was as illegiti- 
mate as it was legally offensive, Warren Hastings made 
as plain by deed as by word. His slanderers were wholly 
unable to comprehend the great principles which Hastings 
himself so well understood and acted up to. They did not 
appreciate the fact that the man who had been so 
maliciously accused of gross tyrannies had no real political 
existence. For when Warren Hastings assumed the 

Governorship of Bengal he was no longer Warren 

Hastings, but Governor of Bengal. Thus the impeach- 

ment of the Governor of Bengal was a very different 

matter to the impeachment of Warren Hastings, Esq., as 
the former impeachment demanded complete suspension 
as well as immediate recall, whereas the latter simply 
demanded verbal refutation on the part of the party 
accused, such refutation being as sound in the conditions 
of truth as the accusation was itself. 

The trial of Warren Hastings, even though it ended in 
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his acquittal by the Lords, was an act of impious illegality, 
because there existed no popular outcry against tyranny 
or mis-rule upon which a public impeachment and recall 
of a Governor might have been founded. The trial owed 
its source to mere personal resentments and animosiues, 
which should have been dealt with privately. Indeed, 
these two volumes of Mr. Forrest’s make a clean case of 
trumpery farce of the whole proceedings against a great 
and original Englishman, who slaved for the honour and 
welfare, not of his own country or Company alone, but for 
the peace and prosperity of the whole Indian Empire, such 
as it then was under British protection. Mr. Forrest 
holds that “his merits as the director of foreign wars 
and diplomacies should not be allowed to eclipse his 
importance as an administrator who had a love for good, 
wise, and stable government.” Indeed, it would be per- 
fectly right and just to go further, and say that his merits 
as a Governor were so truly great as to be absolutely 
beyond any public, and therefore political, ground of 
impeachment. So spoke the distinguished voice of the 
English nobility when they acquitted this much-injured 
man. 

And here it may be well to remark upon the apparent 
paradox of this political event, by which a private gentle- 
man, to wit, Warren Hastings, Esq., was made liable to 
trial by peers for non-political charges. How was it, for 
instance, that the House of Lords became moved to an 
act of adjudgment which, in a constitutional sense, was an 
arbitrary or tyrannical act of adjudgment on its part? 
That the House acquitted Hastings is not relevant to the 
question of legality. As far as the House of Peers was 
‘concerned, this paradox in political processes was the 
result of exceptional circumstance. Hastings was not then 
primarily responsible for his political acts to the Crown, 
but to a board of directors of a great and powerful com- 
pany. The Crown had not yet assumed the paramount 
control of affairs which was destined afterwards to extend 
throughout the length and breadth of a vast empire. Con- 
sequently there was no polivical ground of tenure, apart 
from the regulating forms (civil and judicial) of private 
enterprise, by which a national or prescribed policy of 
representation was to be maintained. It was to an Act 
(the Regulating Act of 1773) subsequent to the events 
of policy which led up to the charges in the impeachment, 
that the House of Lords owed or acquired any legal or 
constituent rights of adjudgment. Thus the whole respon- 
sibility of the miserable and impotent affair of the trial 
rested upon the Company, or rather, upon the shoulders 
of those directors of it who were solely actuated by narrow 
or personal convictions, and not by any means from any 
ideas of real political needs or sound forms of political 
justice. 

The dignified attitude of Warren Hastings’s defence, 
which is so aptly exposed in Mr. Forrest’s searching and 
powerful treatment, stands out in brilliant contrast to the 
petty, vindictive, and peculiarly conflicting arguments 
which actuated the smaller intellects of his accusers. The 
intrigues and cabals during the administration of affairs 
by Hastings were apparently not due to any base conflict 
of factions as far as the Governor himself was concerned, 
but rather to the universal failure of the Government 
colleagues to understand and appreciate the grand and 
co-ordinating policy of their high-souled superior. Some 
of the above gentlemen were indeed impressed with a high 
idea of the merits of Hastings, which, of course, gave 
rather an inconsistent appearance to their subsequent 
‘antagonism, but that was prior to any actual experience 
of his activities as Governor. They may be said to have 
understood and appreciated the force of character in the 
man, though they completely failed to understand and 
appreciate the force of character in the supreme official. 
India, with its existing forms of official abuse and corrup- 
tion, never perhaps needed the resuscitating powers of a 
wise and stable government as it did then. Hastings 
supplied these powers. One of his first acts was to inaugu- 
rate a better system for the collection of the revenues in 
the place of the iniquitous one worked by the native 





zemindars. As Mr. Forrest remarks, “a worse system of 
administration could not be imagined. The zemindars 
transferred the task of administration to subordinates. 
‘Inferior officers employed in the collections were per- 
mitted to establish a thousand modes of taxation. Fines 
were levied at pleasure without regard to justice; and 
while each felt in his turn the iron rod of oppression, he 
redoubled these extortions on all beneath him.’” To 
ensure a firm foundation to the change in the executive 
control of the revenue, Hastings had the Kalsa, or chief 
revenue office, removed from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, 
thus bringing it under the direction of the Vommittee of 
Revenue. Needless to say that such a sweeping reform 
in the civil service could but give birth, as it did, to that 
attitude, both native and European, of official hostility 
and animosity of which Hastings himself became the 
victim. When, therefore, we come to the main causes of 
the charges, foremost of which was the incident of the 
Rohilla war, and the meaner incident of Nundcomar’s base 
libel, the complexity of the conflicting elements becomes 
somewhat simplified. On one side we see ranged a char- 
acter imbued with the imposing attributes of a universal 
order; on the other side, the muddled-up forces of indi- 
vidual desire, envy, and malice. 

Picture some noble animal at bay, and you get, with 
the majestic movements of its dignified defence, together 
with the vicious art of the multitudinous forms of attack, 
a true picture of the action of this great Indian adminis- 
trator, as of the smaller or petty forms of his opponents 
and traducers. 


Never throughout the entire pages of these volumes is 
the transcending dignity and vast intellect of the accused 
man weakened. Indeed, in a letter to Lord North, 
Hastings lays bare the crucial point of the whole situation 
of affairs, which point we have already commented upon. 
This point was the difference between a positive and nega- 
tive form of government, or, as the letter in question 
discovers, the difference of position in a Governor for a 
Company and a Governor-General. But whatever argu- 
ments may be advanced counter to that argument which 
might be urged against the actual legatiuy of the public 
trial of Hastings, Mr. Forrest’s valuable and complete 
mass of evidence is sufficient to establish the high char- 
acter and just rule of a most worthy representative of the 
national honour, who suffered under a peculiar and excep- 
tional combination of opposing forces. 











THE SIMILES IN BROWNING’S 
“ SORDELLO ” 


“SorpELLo” is more frequently regarded as an intellec- 
tual problem than as an artistic product. The reader of 
the poem hes so much to learn before he can put himself 
at the proper point of view for attempting to understand 
it. He must be steeped in the history of medieval Italy— 
the strife of Guelfs and Ghibellins, the conflicting juris- 
dictions of marquises, counts, bishops, and city magis- 
trates—and he must learn to realise the existence of those 
somewhat shadowy yet dominant ideas of the time, the 
Holy Roman Empire and the Holy Roman Church in 
their hypotheticaliy universal sway. No sooner has he 
learned all this than he must to some extent unlearn it, 
as he soon finds that the history is idealised—that the 
Sordello of Dante is not the Sordello of Browning—that 
the facts have been altered in order that they may be 
the framework of ideas applicable to all time. Again, 
Browning has invested the career of Sordello with so great 
an air of mystery, and has told his story so confusedly 
that the reader of the poem is apt to be entirely occupied 
with a problem to be solved, and consequently will leave 
esthetic considerations entirely out of sight. 

“ Sordello,” however, has its artistic side. The reader 
will become conscious of this in proportion as he turns 
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away from all those subjective passages which describe the 
introspective self-torture which Sordello inflicts upon him- 


self, and directs his attention to the passages which either | 


portray the persons in the story or in which the side- 
lights of architecture and heraldry and the pageantry of 
war and peace are thrown upon the seething chaos of the 
time. 

Above all else the similes of “ Sordello” become worthy 
of attention from’ the esthetic standpoint. They are at 
once the finest things in the poem, and the things in it 
which are easiest to understand. Let it be admitted that 
they are all more or less bizarre in effect, and too recon- 
dite as regards the sources from which they are drawn, 
their daring originality remains. “Sordello” becomes 
allied to “ Venus and Adonis,” or to “ Endymion,” as an 
example of the working of a too exuberant fancy in a 
youthful poet. 

At the very commencement (Book I., line 4) occurs a 
simile which at one time perplexed the critics and com- 
mentators, but which was subsequently discovered to be 
taken from Don Quixote. 


“ ... for as the friendless-people’s friend 
Spied from his hill-top once, —— the din 
And dust of multitudes, Pentapolin 
Named o’ the Naked Arm, I single out 
Sordello.’’ 


What could be more beautiful than the following lines 
(80 et sequ.)?:— 


“That autumn eve was stilled: 
A last- remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the far forests, like a touch-flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand 
In one long flare of crimson; as a brand, 
The woods beneath lay black.”’ 


Or, take the first glimpse given of Sordello himself (line 
344) : — 
“morning breaks 

On the gay dress, and, near concealed by it, 

The lean frame like a half-burnt taper, lit 

Erst at some marriage-feast, then laid away 

Till the Armenian bridegroom’s dying day, 

In his wool wedding-robe.’’ 


Again, here is Sordello’s early home, the castle at Goito 
(line 384) :— 


“Some captured creature in a pound, 
Whose artless wonder quite precludes distress, 
Secure beside in its own loveliness, 

So peered with airy head, below, above, 
The castle at its toils, the lapwings love 
To glean among at grape-time.” 


At the commencement of Book II., how true yet how 
startling is the comparison of the early foliage of the 
larches to green smoke from a witch’s cauldron, blent 
with the black pines! Yet Browning introduces this as 
a chance conceit of the minstrel Eglamor, which draws 
upon him the swift rebuke of his companion Naddo. 

Again, when the trouvere Naddo would have interrupted 
the lay sung by Sordello at the Court of Love, but subse- 
quently discovers his mistake as to the latter’s powers as a 
minstrel, how apposite is the comparison :— 


“ Back fell Naddo more aghast 
Than some Egyptian from the harassed bull 
That wheeled abrupt and, bellowing, fronted full 
_ His plague, who spied a scarab neath the tongue, 
And found ’twas Apis’ flank his hasty prong 
Tnsulted.”’ Book 1I., 88-93. 


_ Another conceit put into the mouth of Eglamor occurs a 
little later (lines 173-181) :— 


“The wind seemed laid; 
Only, the trees shrunk slightly and a shade 
Came o’er the sky although ’twas mid-day yet: 
You saw each half-shut downcast flowerlet 
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Flutter—‘ A Roman bride, when they’d dispart 
Her unbound tresses with the Sabine dart, 
Holding that famous rape in memory still, 
Felt creep into her curls the iron chill, 

And looked thus,’ Eglamor would say.”’ 


Then we have the portrait of Eglamor himself with his 
love of minstrelsy for its own sake (lines 213-219) :— 


“He, no genius rare 
Fransfiguring in fire or wave or air 
At will, but a poor gnome that, cloistered up 
In some rock-chamber with his agate cup, 
His topaz rod, his seed-pearl, in these few 
And their arrangement finds enough to do 
For his best art. Then, how he loved that art!”’ 


Sometimes a mere phrase clings to the memory :— 


“each new sprinkle of white stars 
That smell fainter of wine than Massic jars 
Dug up at Baie.” II., 299-301. 


“Gate-vein of this heart’s blood of Lombardy.” 
ITI., 556. 


“Nor slight too much my rhymes—that spring, dispread, 
Dispart, disperse, lingering over head 
Like an escape of angels.”’ 


Browning, as if fearful of claiming too much for his 
poetry, immediately follows up this last comparison with 
the humorous simile of the transcendental platan raised by 
necromancer’s art (III., 596-607), or : — 


“The Legate, look! 
With eyes, like fresh-blown thrush-eggs on a thread, 
Faint-blue and loosely floating in his head.”’ 
IV., 287. 


All students of the “ Divina Commedia” are aware that 
Dante sometimes makes use of extended similes. Well- 
known examples are the Venetian arsenal at the opening 
of the twenty-first canto of the Inferno, and the peasant 
in the springtime, at the commencement of the twenty- 
fourth canto. Into “Sordello” Browning has introduced 
several extended similes which are quite as wonderful as 
those of Dante, though not perhaps equal to his in lucidity. 
One there is room to mention only—that of the throbbing 
stone (II., 452-461). Another describes the effect which 
a return to his early environment at Goito had on Sor- 
dello :— 


“he expanded to himself again, 
As some thin seedling spice-tree starved and frail, 
Pushing between cat’s head and ibis’ tail 
Crusted into the porphyry pavement smooth, 
—Suffered remain just as it sprung, to soothe 
The Soldan’s pining daughter, never yet 
Well in her chilly green-glazed minaret— 
When rooted up, the sunny day she died, 
And flung into the common court beside 
Its parent tree.” II., 965-973. 


Most wonderful of all the similes in “Sordello” is the 
following, which is introduced without warning of any 
kind to illustrate a passing change of thought in the 
mind of Taurello Salinguerra (Book IV., 864-885) :— 


“As, shall I say, some Ethiop, past pursuit 
Of all enslavers, dips a shackled foot 
Burnt to the blood, into the drowsy black 
Enormous watercourse which guides him back 
To his own tribe again, where he is king ; 
And laughs because he guesses, numbering 
The yellower prison-wattles on the pouch 
Of the first lizard wrested from its couch 
Under the slime (whose skin, the while, he strips 
To cure his nostril with, and festered lips, 
And eyeballs bloodshot from the desert-blast) 
That he has reached its boundary, at last 
May breathe ;—thinks o’er enchantments of the South 
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Sovereign to plague his enemies, their mouth, _ 
Eyes, nails, and hair; but, these enchantments tried 
In fancy, puts them soberly aside — 

For truth, projects a cool return with friends, 
The likelihood of winning mere amends 

Ere long; thinks that, takes comfort silently, 

Then, from the river’s brink, his wrongs and he, 
Hugging revenge close to their hearts, are soon 
Off-striding for the Mountains of the Moon.’ 


It may well be questioned whether there is in the whole 
range of English literature another digression such as the 
simile just quoted. 


By way. of contrast, two more similes may be quoted 
which are both in close connection with the development 
of the story. The first passage indeed contains the climax 
of the whole poem—the last triumphant act of Sordello’s 
life (VI., 609) :— 


“ Quick, what has Sordello found? 
For they approach—approach—that foot’s rebound 
Palma? No, Salinguerra though in mail; 
They mount, have reached the threshold, dash the veil 
Aside—and you divine who sat there dead, 
Under his foot the badge ; still, Palma said, 
A triumph lingering in the wide eyes, 
Wider than some spent swimmer’s if he spies 
Help from above in his extreme despair, 
And, head far back on shoulder thrust, turns there 
With short, quick, passionate cry.”’ 


And the almost immediately succeeding lines in which 
the contrast is drawn between an “action” on the part of 
a mere insect, and a self-conscious action on the part of 


Sordello (VI., 621-630) :— 


“By this, the hermit-bee has stopped 
His day’s toil at Goito: the new-cropped 
Dead vine-leaf answers, now ’tis eve, he bit, 
Twirled so, and filed all day: the mansion’s fit, 
God counselled for. As easy guess the word 
That passed betwixt them, and become the third 
To the soft small unfrighged bee, as tax 
Him with one fault—so, no remembrance racks 
Of the stone maidens and the font of stone 
He, creeping through the crevice, leaves alone. 
Alas, my friend, alas Sordello, whom 
Anon they laid within that old font-tomb, 
And, yet again, alas!” 


From the foregoing series of similes, which, of course, 
does not claim to be exhaustive, it will be seen how re- 
markable a part these play in the development of the 
poem, and one of its neglected features will, it is hoped, 
be made capable of easier appreciation. 


&.%. 





THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERT 


TurrE is something connected with the word “expert” 
which produces in the mind of the uninitiated a feeling 
akin to awe. The average man pictures to himself a vast 
intellect to which the unknowable is an airy trifle, and the 
unknown a chimera. The expert, apart from his intellec- 
tual endowments, possesses, as does the Pope, the attri- 
bute of ex cathedra infallibility, and his pronouncements 
are final. In this attitude we see much of the primitive 
savagery of man, who once regarded his medicine men as 
meteorological prognosticators of infinite wisdom. The 
word has come to have so sinister a meaning that a 
learned judge once remarked that, after the liar and the 
worse liar, came the expert witness. So too might it be 
said of fools, that after the fool and the imbecile comes 
the expert educationist. 








Originally, as was once known to those who took the 
trouble to learn Latin, “expert” meant simply “one who 
had experienced,” as in the celebrated tag “ experto crede” | 


—“believe one who has tried it.” It did not necessarily | 
imply thet the judgment of the man who had tried it | 


was of eny particular value. It simply meant that having 
tried it, he was more likely to know what it was like, 
whatever the experience may have been. The present-day 
opinion seems to be that if a man wishes to approach a 
subject with unbiassed mind, the correct attitude is one 
of entire ignorance thereof, whereby his original views 
may be unimpeded by the slightest admixture of obtrusive 
fact. Thus it is that in this country we have plenty of 
“educatiology” or “talk about education,” but no educa- 
tion whatever. The youngest among us who passes one 
or two years at a school in the capacity of master is 
entitled assuredly to his opinions, but that is all. Such a 
brief acquaintance with the subject should not exalt a man 
to the position of an oracle whose utterances are revered 
according to their obscurity of expression. The position 
of the expert is really one vast petitio principu. Because 
a man has, for example, crossed the Channel, he would 
not be admitted as an expert on turbines, however often he 
may ‘have watched the machinery “go round” during his 
eventful trip. 

The expert claims the respect which is so often claimed 
by garrulous old age, merely on account of its age. It is 
rather the judgment of the man and his claims to be con- 
sidered and judged by the experiences which he has gone 
through, that should win approbation or contempt. True 
enough, it is more probable that an ‘older man will have 
seen more, and become more chastened in his outlook on 
life, but it is his judgment and not his age which counts. 

What, after all, are the elementary principles of educa- 
tion which are not patent at first sight to the ordinarily 
intelligent man? Few are they who do not know the trite 
distinction between education and information; few who 
do not speak of “ apperception” and other hybrid philo- 
sophical terms, hoping to acquire merit thereby. The 
travelling inspector who prepares elaborate reports for the 
Board of Education is no doubt a person of vast import- 
ance to the welfare of his country, but it would be hard 
to find occasion where his advice has been followed or 
even acquiesced in either by his brother experts or the 
victims of his incompetent criticisms. It is doubtful 
whether Darwin would have considered himself an “ ex- 
pert” naturalist after having devoted a lifetime to natural 
history, and his tone of humility might well be imitated 
by the “little brothers of the giant” who “mouth and 
mouth, and know not work.” Where experts fall out, truth 
can sometimes make a brief appearance, but not for long. 
There arise others who believe in the “inductive method,” 
with voices like all the bulla of Bashan, and truth retires 
once more. Then there come forward those mighty ones 
for whom the “direct method” is Alpha and Omega, and 
they, too, join in the contest. To the strains of little 
phrases, such as “Is the dog a bird?” they chant their per- 
petual anthem, which contains neither Alpha nor Omega, 
but only Iota. 

Away with such chattering crows! There is, indeed, 
always room for the sober judgment of a man who has 
been exercised either as inspector or teacher; there is 
always a need for a humble statement of opinivn when its 
author has in view the betterment of our educational con- 
dition, but let no man think that he is expert other than 
in the sense of one who has tried. His judgment may be 
found wanting. How painful an instance of “expert” 
judgment failing was given in the case of Sir William 
Abney, F.R.S8., who pronounced so decisively on the 
colour-blindness of teachers. Had he said, “The man, 
in my opinion, is colour-blind,” well and good; to err is 
platitudinously human; but to say “The man is colour- 
blind” is merely to stultify himself for ever as an incom- 
petent, and blatant withal. Less self-advertisement and 
more humility is the remedy for the expert educationalist. 

If this type of expert could point to any crowning suc- 
cess in teaching, any point on which he and his brothers 
of that ilk did not wrangle like crows over carrion, it 
would be an argument in favour of his existence, if not 
of his self-adopted title. But at present there is no 
unanimity. Some cry for Greek, some for science, some 
for modern language. Some believe in discipline, some 
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do not. Some talk about the training of teachers, forget- 
ful of the fact that the teacher is born and never made. 
They fail to understand why the majority of sane men 
despise a schoolmaster. In the first place, he is wretchedly 
underpaid, and endeavours to make up in the shadow what 
he loses in the substance. He is bombastic and intolerant, 
but an expert. In the second place, so many hold mas- 
terships who are totally unsuited to the work, with the 
result that teaching is regarded merely as a passing on. 
Consequently, the profession suffers. There is no pro- 
fession so unpopular, go where you will, as that of school- 
master, a fact which, if difficult to prove categorically, 
is supported by that indefensible consciousness which we 
have about 90 many things. The master who walks out 
with little boys on a Sunday is nevertheless a potential, 
if not an actual, expert. The schoolmasters who have at- 
tained greatness have attained it in spite of their profes- 
sion. 

The intolerance of experts is the destruction of their 
profession. 





THE INSOLENCE OF SCIENCE 


WuatEver may be urged against the detailed knowledge of 
the ancient Greeks and their lack of more accurate obser- 
vation, few will deny that in their grasp of general prin- 
ciples they still claim our highest admiration. Just as 
truly may it be said that the commonplaces of ancient 
times are the discoveries of to-day, as that the discoveries 
of to-day are the commonplaces of to-morrow. For this 
very reason Herodotus, who in the opinion of some 
authorities was an easy-going gossip with a fund of 
inexhaustible credulity, is in reality possessed of greater 
depth of insight than Thucydides, who is called the “ first 
scientific historian.” 

In philosophy we proceed, as Herbert Spencer says, 
from the narrower to the wider, and Thucydides, who 
regarded the Peloponnesian war as the result of certain 
actions and reactions between states, was by no means so 
broadly philosophical as Herodotus, who saw in the fall 
of Persia the nemesis which follows insolence born of 
success. Vague though the idea may be, and less 
elaborately sustained than the diplomatic expositions of 
Thucydides, it appeals to the consciousness in every human 
mind that the abuse of success by some mysterious means 
leads to misfortune. It is a truth that is incapable of 
verbal or logical proof, yet it is a truth all the same. The 
modern scientist is inclined to regard with patronage what 
he is pleased to call the ancient “ gropings after truth.” 
He pities their deficiency in scientific instruments, in 
graphic and symbolical methods of expression, and views 
with the complacency of mediocrity their want of detail. 

But what, after all, has the modern academical scientist 
done which has in any way helped to solve the great 
problems of existence? Are we anywhere nearer an answer 
to the question about the origin of life when we are told 
that it is biogenesis, and not abiogenesis? The postulation 
of an ether of impenetrable density is as futile as the 
Tower of Babel, and to be told that atoms are composed 
of corpuscles kept in position by forces of attraction and 
repulsion, only compels us to investigate the ultimate 
nature of corpuscles. Yet the scientific mediocrity will 
blazon forth prematurely any result at which he arrives, 
and to the sound of trumpets and tinkling cymbals 
announces an epoch-making work in which scantiness of 
thought is supposedly hidden by verbosity of expression. 

Science as understood by the nobler minds is sans peur 
et sans reproche, but the mediocrity, whose name is legion, 
can only be said to possess the former qualification. The 
patient investigation of a Darwin, the humility of a Galton, 
are replaced by the hybrid quackeries of the Mendelian 
or the elaborate but baseless fabrics of a Biometrician. 
Led away by the sycophantish praise of those who hope to 
receive the same themselves, this little brother of the 














giant produces a monograph on the thousand-and-first 
nerve of the Hippocampestris magniloquens. It is read 
at a learned society; various adulatory members arise and 
express their belief that a new light has shone—in the 
words of Persius, “Implerunt cornua bombis.” They 
forget that details, like coins, have no currency unless 
stamped with the effigy of some underlying truth, and, as 
a recent writer has said, “they prefer to study the after- 
noons of the year 1264 a.p. than the marvels of the 
Napoleonic campaigns.” The modern scientific society in 
most vases resembles the jury who acquitted the horse- 
thief because they wished to do the same one day. There 
is too much advertisement, too much cocksureness, too 
early publication, and too much kindergarten. ‘the 
academical mind is one of the greatest national calamities. 
It permeates law, politics, and science, and leads to an 
insolence which can meet with only one reward. 

Science as a means of discovering ultimate truths is at 
present impossible. It can have, as yet, no value other 
than that of practical application to the wants of man. 
The objection to the present attitude of the scientist lies 
in the fact that he is too pretentious. A spirit of ataval 
gregariousness has fallen upon him, and he is never so 
happy as when he is talking about what he has done or 
is going to do in an assembly of friends. It is awrea 
mediocritas with a vengeance. Such, at any rate, is a 
charitable explanation, for one cannot suppose that he 
would be content to appear so undignified without 
receiving satisfactory compensation. No one can find fault 
with the work of the scientist, however misguided he may 
appear. Whether he investigate for the “work’s sake” 
or for the wider object of benefiting mankind at large, 
honest application deserves the highest praise. But per- 
petual talking is not only futile, but contemptible. If 
Darwin can wait for nearly twenty years before he pub- 
lishes his great work, lesser minds can surely practise a 
little more reticence. The spirit of “ puffery” which has 
overtaken so many scientists is greatly to be deplored, 
because it tends to lessen the attention which their work 
in most cases deserves. Whatever the charges made 
against the English character, it is from an English point 
of view better to be dignified than popular; and if Huxley 
had foreseen the misinterpretation of his desire to popu- 
larise science, he would have been the first to castigate 
the offenders. Let us return to the dignity of earlier 
generations, to that moderation of attitude and restraint 
of language which is the greatest scientific asset. Away 
with this scientific suburbanism! Let a man’s work be 
accepted on its merits alone, and not be dependent for 
acceptance on the way he cuts his beard and turns out 
his toes. Science should aim at the impersonal. Unless 
this change is made, science will become as effete as the 
medieval shibboleths of monks, and will lose through the 


exaggeration of its soi-disant representatives. Insolence 
is rewarded by failure. If science is to be popular, it 
Leeds plain, honest statement, admission of ignorance, and 


elcrna! confidence in the future. 





NAMES AND LEGENDS 


“Wuen Playfair composed his Baronetage as a monument 
of sycophantic folly,” writes Dr. Round, “he discovered 
that Smith was derived from Smeeth, ‘a level plain,’ but 
confessed that he could find for Baker no possible deriva- 
tion.” Evidently Playfair was anxious to gratify his 
patrons, but his failure to solve the recondite problem of 
the origin of Baker suggests that his imagination was a 
trifle sluggish. Probably he would have done better had 
he studied some of the legends which earlier pedigree- 
makers invented to account for names which had really 
originated in Norman nicknames. For the Normans in- 
dulged freely in nicknames, and, like the modern school- 
boy, preferred them personal and rude, with the result 
that much judicious gilding was necessary for the pur- 
poses of a polite pedigree. 
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A splendid and imposing example is provided by the 
story of Grosvenor. This noble family, we are informed, 
flourished in Normandy for a century and a-half before 
the Conquest, and obtained its surname from having held 
as hereditary the high and powerful office of Grovenour or 
Grand Huntsman of the Duchy. Gilbert le Grovenour 
came to England with his uncle, Hugh d’Avranches, after- 


wards Earl of Chester, in the train of the Conqueror, and _ 


received great estates from Earl Hugh in the county 
palatine. Modern research has sought for information 
about the Grand Huntsmen of Normandy, but has failed 
to find any proof that such an office ever existed. The 
pre-Conquest Grosvenors also baffle investigators, and the 
Gilbert who came over with the Conqueror proves to be 
compounded partly of imagination and partly of a genuine 
Gilbert, founder of the great Cheshire house of Venables, 
Barons of Kinderton, in the palatinate. Mr. Bird, who 
has devoted special attention to the Grosvenor pedigree, 
finds its first known ancestor in a Robert le Grosvenor, 
who received a grant of land from Hugh de Kevelioc, Earl 
of Chester, about a century after the Conquest. This 
Robert was certainly not a grand huntsman, but we may 
suggest with confidence that, unless “le Grosvenor” had 
already crystallised into a surname which he inherited 
from his father, he was a Fat Huntsman. It would be 
extravagant to suggest that his obesity inspired the mythi- 
cal connection with the first Earl of Chester, who was 
also “full fatte and in good poynte.” Indeed the Welsh 
nicknamed him Hugh Vras—the Fat—thus distinguishing 
him from their other terror, Hugh Goch—the Red—that 
Hugh de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, who died 
by the royal arrow when Magnus of Norway bore down 
on the coast of Anglesey. (“Let him leap!” cried the 
mocking king, as Shrewsbury, pierced through the eye 
by the fatal shaft, sprang from his saddle and fell dead 
into the sea.) The Earl of Chester’s better known nick- 
name, Lupus, is a much later invention, doubtless due to 
the obliging heralds who provided him with a wolf’s head 
for arms, at a time when armorial bearings were assigned 
to many magnates who had died before the invention of 
heraldry. 

Unlike Grosvenor, the name of Giffard really was 
brought over at the Conquest, for Walter Giffard, the 
aged Lord of Longueville, undoubtedly fought at Has- 
tings, although the story that he assisted in mutilating 
the body of Harold seems to be a baseless libel. Walter 
was called Giffard, and Giffard, we are gravely informed, 
signifies the Liberal. It would probably be safe to offer a 
handsome prize to any linguist or philologist who could 
state in what language Giffard means liberal. The answer 
is—English! Walter, in fact, was a free Giver, and Giver 
was corrupted into Giffard. We are loath to be too scepti- 
cal, remembering the case of the cautious schoolboy who 
boggled at the idea that Ulysses could have any connection 
with Odysseus, and suggested that Odysseus was more 
likely to develop into Oyster, an effort of amateur philo- 
logy not taken in good part by his master. However, 
reason would seem to be rather with those who hold Gif- 
fard to be Norman-French, derived from “ giffe”— 
“cheek,” and equivalent to “ joufloue ”—“ qui a de grosses 
joues.” Hence “ giffarde,” a kitchen maid or cook, those 
servants being credited conventionally with fat, rubicund 
cheeks. “Chubby-cheeked,” which thas been suggested 
as a translation of Giffard, seems ‘too polite, and perhaps 
hardly exact. R. Wilfer was chubby, but we cannot be- 
lieve that if it had been his lot to serve, with Thomas 
Becket, as escrivein to Osbert Huitdeniers in the twelfth 
century, instead of as clerk to Chicksey, Veneering, and 
Stobbles in the nineteenth, he would ever have been called 
Giffard. The name of Becket’s kinsman and employer, by 
the way, reminds us that even grave City magnates were 
not exempt from irreverent nicknames; but we do not 
know why the wealthy and powerful Osbert, who held the 
office of Justicier of London about the time that the future 
primate was a member of his household, should have been 
labelled Eightpence. 


The genius of Scott has rescued the name of Marmion 





from obscurity, and invested it with a glamour which 
houses of far higher rank and achievement may envy; yet 
rather tq the darkening of history, for the real Marmions 
were extinct more than two centuries before the great day 
of Flodden. When Scott’s “ Lord of Scrivelbaye, of Tam- 
worth Tower and Town,” rode into Norham, Scrivelsby 
had long been held by that family of Dymoke which still 
enjoys it, together with the office of Royal Champion, the 
grand serjeanty by which the estate was formerly held; 
and Tamworth Castle had passed to a branch of the once 
mighty Anglo-Norman house of Ferrers, a cadet line of 
which survived to our own days at Baddesley Clinton, last 
representative of the great baronial magnates of the Con- 
quest. To revert to the Marmions, the old story was that 
the name meant Steward or Controller of the Household, 
and that the first Robert Marmion held that office under 
the Conqueror. Marmion was then treated as synonymous 
with Despencer, and Robert Marmion was triumphantly 
identified with Robert “ Dispensator,” the Domesday Lord 
of Tamworth. Unfortunately the descent breaks down on 
investigation, and the alleged meaning of Marmion follows 
suit. Indeed, the only question now seems to be whether 
that high-sounding name is derived from “ Marmiton”— 
a scullion, or a rarer old-French word “ Marmion”— 
equivalent to marmot, a small monkey. Either meaning 
is sufficiently uncomplimentary to be credible. 

Pauncefote may be added to our list. Pauncefote, says 
the family legend, is derived from the family motto, 
“ Pensez fort!” This does indeed give us cause to think, 
and we shall have little difficulty in recognising a typical 
inversion of the facts, for doubtless the motto was assumed 
because it sounded something like the name. And Paunce- 
fote, as Mr. Barron has pointed out, was originally 
Pauncevolte, that is, Paunch-face. The late Lord 
Pauncefote, it may be noted, was a Smith of the wide- 
spread banking house of Nottingham and Lombard Street, 
other branches of which are disguised under the names 
of Smith-Dorrien, Carrington, and Bromley. The change 
of Smith to Carrington was inspired by a quite imaginary 
descent from an earlier family of Smith, Viscounts Car- 
rington (extinct in 1706), whose title in turn was chosen 
in consequence of an equally baseless legend that they 
were descended from a Carrington who changed his name 
to Smith. But this fable, which we believe has been 
adopted with enthusiasm by more than one modern family 
of Smith, belongs to a different category of pedigree myths, 
unconnected with nicknames. 

In the case of Russell, early pedigree-makers treated the 
name as of territorial origin, and derived it from a “ Rozel 
in Normandy.” But the absence of the territorial “de” 
before the name in genuine documents shows that it is not 
derived from a place. Indeed, it is fairly obvious that 
the name is a diminutive of Roux, and that the various 
families of Russell which occur in England or Ireland 
are derived from ancestors whom, in ‘the tersely graphic 
language of our schooldays, we should have nicknamed 
“ Carrots.” 


G. H. W. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


REPORT ON THE OPERATIONS FOR THE SEARCH OF SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1909. 


DURING the year 1909, Mahdmahopidhyiya Haraprasida 
Sastri had charge of the operations in search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts; and he made several trips to Benares for the 
acquisition of Sanskrit Manuscripts, his retirement giving 
him leisure to devote to this business. The success of his 
endeavour may be measured by the fact that 1,573 MSS. 
have been secured for Government. The majority of manu- 
scripts belong to the families of two well-known Pandits and 
MS. collectors of Benares. 

(I.) Harikrsna Vyasa was a Sirasvata Brahmana of the 
highest distinction in the Punjab. He came early in his 
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life to Benares, accompanying his aged mother, who wanted 
to lay her bones in the Holy City. Her business was to 
recite Puranas and the Vedanta. He had numerous Sanny- 
isis among his pupils. He was an indefatigable collector 
of MSS., and several distinguished Pandits of Benares used 
to borrow MSS. from his collection. He became a recognised 
Pandit of his time and died at the ripe age of 90 in the year 
1894 a.p., leaving a collection of about 3,000 MSS. and 
much house property to his sons, Hrsikesa and Vidyadhara. 
Vidyadhara séld a part of his share of the paternal collection 
to the Sanskrit College, Benares, and a part to German and 
English MS. collectors. Hrsikesa died in May, 1909, and 
his share has been secured for the Government of India. 
Pandita Harikrsna Vyasa copied manuscripts himself and 
employed scribes to copy them. He got some manuscripts 
from the Caitany Matha. Many he got from Dhundupani 
Bhatta, who lived near Kala-Bhairava, and who collected all 
the manuscripts of twenty different Pandits. But the 
majority of his manuscripts came from Maunu Bhiinja (a 
seller of fried grain) who used to advance provisions to 
indigent students and Pandits on the security of their 
MSS. ; and the forfeiture of these manuscripts enabled him 
to make a large collection, which he sold to Harikrsna. 
Harikrsna wrote several tracts in Sanskrit and was never 
slow in expressing his opinion on the current religious and 
social topics of the day. 


(II.) Laksminiriyana Kavi was a Bhat Brihmana from 
the Punjab. He was a pupil of Pandita Thikura Datta. 
He was at Benares for 58 years, He wasa poet, and wrote 
Sanskrit verses with considerable fluency. He died in 1909, 
aged 80. His business was to recite Saptasati at the temple 
of Annapirni. He also was a noted Pandita of his time, 
and collected a large number of manuscripts from various 
sources. The copy of the Mahabharata in his collection 
belonged originally to Sadananda Vyasa, who was the chief 
expounder of the Purinas at the Vyasa-Pitha at Valujika- 
Faris in the city of Benares. During the last quarter of 
the 18th and the first quarter of the 19th century, Sadananda 
Vyasa was a very popular expounder of the Puranas, and he 
acquired much wealth in his profession. He had no son, 
and Laksmindriyani Kavi got his manuscripts from his 
widowed daughter. Many of Sadananda’s Sanskrit works 
are to be found in the Benares Sanskrit College Library. 
wiksminairayana had a widowed daughter-in-law, who sold 
his collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts to the Government of 
India. Besides the copy of the Mahabharata above referred 
to, several Sarnhitas of the S'iva Purana have been acquired, 
such as Rudra Samhita, Bhauma Samhita, Vayaviya Samhita, 
Kotirudra Samhita and so on. Several nighantus, too, have 
been acquired, such as Rajanighantu, Sarvanighantdnukra- 
maniké, Madana Vinodanighantu, Bhavaprakasanighantu, 
Nima-Ratnikaranighantu, Gananighantu and Amarakosa- 
nighantu. 


The Harikrsna-Collection is specially rich in manuscripts of 
Upanisad literature. Of the Vrhadaranyaka, it contains com- 
mentaries by Nilakantha and by Nityfnandasrama. It is a 
well-known fact that the Vrhadaranyaka commented upon by 
S'ankardcirya belongs to the Kanvasakha of the White Yajur- 
veda. But this collection has Vrtti commentaries by Nila- 
kantha, Dviveda Ganga and by Vasudeva-Brahma Bhagavan 
on the Vrhadaranyaka of the Madhyandina-sikha of the 
White Yajurveda. ‘here are several Upanisads in this collec- 
tion, commented upon by Damodara S'Astri, a name unknown 
to Aufrecht. The commentary on the Prasna Bhasya by 
Niriyanendra, and Svetasvataropanisadvivarana by Jianot- 
tama appear to be altogether new. In the Bundle containing 
Nyiya works, there are many rare and valuable works, of 
which Nyadya Kautuka and Nydya-siddhanta-samgraha seem 
tobe unknown to Aufrecht. Of the Vedanta works, Vedanta- 
Pirijita by Saddnanda, with a commentary entitled Vedanta- 
Pirijata-Maiijari by the author himself, is not in Aufrecht, 
but unfortunately the MS. is incomplete. Aufrecht says in 
Vol. 1 that the name Vedanta-Vibhavana belongs to two works, 
one by Narayana Yati, and the other by Narayanacirya. But 
he corrects the statement in Vol. II, by saying that the work 
and the commentary are both by Narayandtirtha. For the 
statement in the first volume his authority is Keilhorn’s list, 











and for that in the second the catalogue of Ulwar manuscripts. 
The MS. No. 8562 of our collection: says that the text is by 
Narayana Yati, and the commentary is by Niardyanatirtha. 
But these appear to be one and the same person, as both are 
disciples of Rama Govinda and students of Vasudeva. Of 
the Pirvamimamsa, there is a manuscript of a new com- 
mentary on the Sitras by Ramesvara in this collection. 
Saimkhya-krama-Dipika purports to be the instructions 
imparted by Kapila to a Brahmana, and according to one 
manuscript, to Asuri. It is written in the form of the most 
ancient stage of Siitra literature. The twenty-five Kapila 
Siitras are imbedded in it. Two manuscripts were known 
to Dr. Rajendra Lala Mittra, a third correctly and beauti- 
fully written has been acquired for the Government. In the 
Saimkhya tradition Kapila comes as the first historical teacher’ 
Asuri the second, Bodhu third and Paiicasikha fourth» 
Paiicasikha is mentioned in the Santiparva of the Mahab- 
harata. Bodhu or Bodhu is known from Chinese sources. 
But Asuri is not mentioned in the Mahabharata at all. 
He seems to have been forgotten when that great work was 
written. If, as some manuscripts testify, Asuri is one of 
the interlocutors in this work, it is really an important 
discovery. It is throughout written in the Sitra form, not 
in the form of comparatively modern Sitras like Kautilya’s 
Arthasistra, Vatsyayana’s Kamasiitra and even PdAnini’s 
Astidhydyi, but in the more ancient form of the Satras of 
Vasistha and Gotama. Jaimini Sutri-kasika is a commentary 
on astrological Sitras attributed to Jaimini. The commen- 
tator is Malayavarma, a Raji of Kumayun. 

Abhinava Gupta was a noted S'aiva teacher of Kasmir. 
A complete copy of his commentary on the Gita has been 
found in the collection acquired from Laksmi Narayana Kavi. 
S'ataraiija-kutibala, a work on chess-play, appears to be new 
in this collection. Samkhya-pradipa, Vidyamaiijari, Com- 
mentary on Siryasataka by Valambhatta Payagunde, Nim- 
vidityaprastiva, Nimvadityalaghustava and Ratnodyota by 
Ciraiijiva are new works found in this collection. Of the 
eight schools of Sanskrit grammar, the Jinendra School is 
the least known. Twelve or thirteen years ago, a description 
of the work appeared in the pages of the Indian Antiquary, 
and a search was at once instituted in Benares, to fina if a 
copy of that work was available. At last a manuscript was 
traced in oue of the richest Jaina-Upasrayas in that city, and 
a copy procured for Government. From Nepal came two 
manuscripts, one of which, Ekallavira-canda-Mahdrosanatan- 
tra, represents the modern mystic worship of Tantrik Buddh- 
ism. No amount of persuasion would procure the work 
at Kathmundu from the Vajraciryas there. They say that it 
is their Guhya worship and should not go to profane hands. 
Fortunately, however, the work has been procured this year. 
Sdrasamgraha by Ratndkara Misra is a Smriti compilation 
current at Chittagong. It is one of those works by which, 
on the loss of political power, the Brahmanas sought to keep 
up their ascendency in the Hindu society, It 1s written 
throughout on a thick bark procurable in Assam and Chitta- 
gong only. Two volumes of the Notices of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts are in the press, over forty formes of which have been 
printed off. The volumes could not be completed owing to 
interruptions on account of tours, both in search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, and of Bardic Chronicles. Harikrsna—Vydsa 
—collection of 567 manuscripts have been fully catalogued. 





PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


the Annual General Meeting held 
February 11, 1910. 


Tue formal business having been transacted, Prof. H. L. 
Callendar took the chair and delivered an address. 
After referring briefly to the losses sustained by the 
Society since the last general meeting, the President dealt 
with the application of resistance thermometers to the 
recording of clinical temperatures. Records of clinical 
temperatures have been obtained by Dr. Gamgee using 
a thermocouple in conjunction with sensitive recording 
instruments. The objections to thermocouples are two- 
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fold. In the first place, the E.M.F.’s developed are so 
small that the recording instruments must be very sensi- 
tive and therefore unsuitable for ordinary use. In the 
second place, serious difficulties arise with regard to the 
thermostat which is necessary to maintain one of the 
junctions of the thermocoupie at a constant temperature. 
The chief difficulty in connection with the use of resist- 
ance thermometers for this kind of work lies in the heating 
effect of the current. In order to explain how this diffi- 
eulty is overcome Prof. Callendar gave a short account of 
the conditions upon which the sensitiveness of a Wheat- 
stone’s bridge depends. He pointed out that in platinum 
thermometry, in order to obtain accurate compensation 
for the resistance of the leads, it is necessary that the 
ratio arms of the bridge should be equal, end he showed 
that this condition reduced the sensitiveness, which could 
be obtained by suitably varying the resistances by about 
30 per cent. In joining up a bridge in work with resist- 
ance thermometers, Maxwell’s rule for the positions of the 
battery and galvanometer which give maximum sensitive- 
ness is seldom applicable. While Maxwell’s arrangement 
actually gives the greatest sensitiveness, the heating effect 
of the currentisso much greater that the trouble arising 
from this cause more than counterbalances the increased 
sensitiveness. The problem to be solved in designing a 
suitable thermometer for clinical work is, with a given 
galvanometer and resistance-box, to find the resistance 
of the thermometer which will give the most accurate re- 
sults for a given heating effect of the current. This is 
given by the equation R=2G+8, where G is the resist- 
ance of the galvanometer and 8 that of one of the ratio 
arms. In the apparatus used atthe meeting G=S=10 ohms 
giving R=30 ohms, a resistance for the thermometer 
which gives the convenient scale of 0.1 ohm increase per 
degree Centigrade. It is important in the construction 
of a thermometer for clinical work to secure quickness 
of action and to reduce the heating effect of the current. 
An ordinary tube-form of thermometer is good for labora- 
tory work with sensitive galvanometers, but it is unsuitable 
for use with recorders. An ordinary form of thermometer 
takes about 14 minutes to reach a steady temperature 
when taken from water at the temperature of the room 
and placed in water at 0° C., whereas a thermometer suit- 
ably designed will take up a steady tempereture in about 
ten seconds. The pattern of the thermometer must also 
be suited to the purpose for which it is intended. Three 
types were shown, designed for mouth, rectal, and surface 
work. Experiments were performed proving that these 
thermometers fulfilled the necessary conditions. The re- 
cording instruments for use with these thermometers were 
briefly described. Prof. Callendar then showed continu- 
ous records obtained from a patient with a normal tem- 
perature. The temperature is generally very steady if 
the thermometer do not shift or the patient get wholly 
or partly out of bed. The effects of external changes of 
temperature were also shown, and simultaneous records 
taken on different parts of the body illustrated the fact 
that the temperature does not vary in the same way at all 
places. On the medical side there is a vast field for 
research which may eventually result in important addi- 
tions to knowledge. 
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« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 





Olney, Buc!.s 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
ee Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
ssed. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
Now Published include— 


QUAKER ROBINS. By Wilfrid L. Randell. 
TUMULT. A Wessex Romance. By Wil- 


kinson Sherren. A LADY OF FRANCE. 


An Absorbing Romance of Medizval Paris. 
By B. Symons. 





“As refreshing as ‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’"’ 


EDWARD & | & MRS. HONEYBUN 


By KATE HORN, Author of “Ships of Desire.” 6s. 


EARLY OPINIONS (Second Edition), 

* The story is charming, and since ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden’ I have 
read nothing that has refreshed me more. The surroundings and atmosphere 
are cleverly and beautifully suggested.”— DUN DEE ADVERITI- ER. 

“ Tpere is some real fun in this book, which has a distinctly healthy atmo- 
sphere, Gabrielle's stepfather is excellently done.”—KVENING STANDARD. 

“ft is brimful of hamour, unforced, but irresistible, and one warms towards 
the gallant aristucrats who are ‘ down on their luck,’ "—NORTHERN WHIG. 
ondt delightful and lover-like young couple, A very genial tale."—THBE 

“One wou'd have to search iene ond travel far before running across two 
such happy, and we might add delightful, mortals as the Edward and I of this 
svarkling and pleasant story. The story has a pure and refreshing effect upon 
the reader. A thoroughly —— book.”— ACADEMY. 

* We heartily recommend this particularly fresh and sparkling story, written 
in spontaneous and cheerful style. The gaiety and humour will be enjoyed by 
everyone, Lut particularly by anyone ill or woot It is light enovg’ an 
bright one to cheer the grimmest invalid."—CHUR\H FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 








“Aothony Dyllington is steadily werking his way to the front rank of 
novelists.” —The Outlook. 


PRET I Y BARBARA. ANTHONY DYLLINCTON. 6s. 


(Second edition at press.) 

“ An ingenious novel of the Ruritanian type, full of romantic incident,”— 
THE ACADEMY, 

**A pleasant cure fora headache. Brightly written, and the author deserves 
special praise for keeping the story short and to the point. It contains less 
padding than the ordinary modern novel."—DAILY NEWS. 

* Written with much effect, and giving the reader # fine and pathetic figure 
in the great Count von Stein, who will not shrink from acting up to the 
historic motto of his family, ‘ Quod facit rex, bene fit,’ even when his Monarch’s 
nee lis Countess, Prelty Barbara, have become a public scandal.”— 

=. TIMES. 


A WILL IN A WELL evencrr-crcen. os. 


“ Another of those charming stories which Miss Everett-Green knows so well 
how to write, and a romance which is particularly fascinating, and contains all 
Se oom of - and narration for which this author is noted.”—LIVERPOOL 

AILY POsT. 


ABG OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH 


POTTERY. By J. F. BLACKER. With over 400 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, Ss. net. Ready To-day. 


A remarkable volum2 for the sum of Five Shillings. 


THE PERFIDIOUS WELSHMAN. 


**DRAIG GLAS” 2s, 6d net. 


This volume, written by a Welshman, treat: in satirical vein of the racial 
characteristics and idiosyrciasies of the Welsh, and should be specially 
welcomed by readers of Mr. T. W. H. Crosland’s well-known book ‘* The 
Unspeakable Scot.” 


HEAVEN, HOME, AND FATHER. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Ready shortly | 


This new volume by the author of those very successful books, ‘‘ The 
Unspeakable Scot” and ‘“‘ Lovely Woman,” which have already reached a sale 
of over a quarter of a million copies, is sure of a hearty welcome. The 
volume deals with the humble submission of the vanquished to the victor, ora 
plea for the better treatment of men by the dear women. Mr. Crosland is a 
well-known expert on the woman question, and the publishers believe that he 
knows more now than he did when he wrote ‘“‘Lovely Woman” The book will 
be published under the auspices of the Society for the Pievention of the Total 
Extinction of Man. 


NEW SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST NOW READY, 


It contains a description of over 100 New Books to be issued within the next 
few months. Pust free to any address in the world. 














STANLEY PAUL & CO., Cliftord’s inn, London. 
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A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE 


THE SONG OF SIXPENCE 

PICTURE BOOK 
By WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 
Containing SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE, 
PRINCESS BELLE ETOILE, AN ABC OF OLD 
FRIENDS. Each, separately, 1s. each, with New 
Cover and End Papers, uniform with the rest of Mr. 
Walter Cranes Toy Books. 


“We are glad to welcome this reissue of three of Mr, Crane’s 
unsurpassable picture-books for the young."—Atheneum. 


THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 
Invented by VERNON HILL, A Series of 12 Designs 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover and 
Title-page. Folio, 8 inches by 12inches, 8s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF SATYRS 
By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 21s. net. 


‘* These vigorous pen-and-ink designs are interesting . . . e 
oduces striking oftocts by sudden contrasts. . . . Asa designer 
@ is full of curious ideas.” —Atheneum, 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
ay G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 
NEW POEMS 
By WILLIAM WATSON, Crown 8vo, 65s. net. 
Also a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Japanese 
Hand-Made Vellum. &i 1s. net. 


“If a poet is to be judged by bis power of interpreting the dreams 
and ideals of his fellows, then Mr, Watson must stand in a high 
place.”—Athenaum, 


NEW POEMS 
By RICHARD LEGALLIENNE, Crown 8vo. 


» net. 
“His hand has lost nothing of ite cunning.” —Patly Telegraph, 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. vO. 

10s. 6d. net. 
“The most delightful books are those which either depict the 
character of men and women or those which reveal the personality 
of the writer. Mrs. De Bunsen combines both these charms , « » 
her book must be read by those who would know Turkey. It must 
be read also by those who are trying to understand the elemental 
primitive feelings or instincts which form the background alike of 
religion and superstition.’’—\/orning Post. 


** This Geligh ital book is full of shrewd observations . . , The 
whole book is full of charm and insight.”"—Atheneum. 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 


Being a Quest for Persephone by Jane and Peripatetica. 
Done into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH BISLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Full- Iilustrations 
and numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
With Rifle and Oamera 


By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.O.L.1. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerous I)lustrations 
taken by the Author. Uniform with “ Big Game 
Shooting in the Equator,” Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
aify informinn Book, und of the protosraphe it cee only be said 
nfor' ( V a 
that Xhoy are wholly bowutiful."—Padl Mall Gasette 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 
by OTTO HOLBACH, anda Map, Crown ~ 


“An excellent, chatty, and ploturesque travel companion.” 
remmntet toe i —Pali Mall Gazette, 
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DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory 
by THOMAS SECCOMBE, With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. Demy - 
16s. net. 


**Mr. Thomas Scccombe is probably the most entertaining wiiter 
of introductions that we have today.” Daily Mail, 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 
Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations, 2 


vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
‘Mr. Melville is certainly an enthusiast, and his zeal has made 
him seek Thackerayana in all possible places. . +» His record 


of the novelist’s life will be found at once interes’ and useful. 
The thoroughness with which the work has been done may be 
gathered from the fact that the _illesrephy gree rticulars of 
close upon thirteen hundred items.”—Daily Tslegra; 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure 
a rentieptone and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 


vo. 16s. net. 
“Mr, Edward Hutton has written by far the best book in our lan- 


pease Reon a theme as attractive in itself as any in lite history, 
t is a delightful volume, It is quick and it balanced. tt ts 


learned and it is sympathetic. It throws a full light upon a change- 
able and paradoxical personality much misunderstood ee For 
English readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which 
are in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


“A new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer delight; no one 
has a prettier touch in the re-creation of a forgotten vl 
= y 


MADAME DE MAINTENON 
Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 
By C. C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 16 Black-and-White Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 
"In a lively and entertaining manne Mrs, Dyson relates the eh 


ters of this wonderful story. ith graphic touch she de 
life nt the Court of Le Grand Monarque. The illustrations 
volume are excellent.”—Daily Chronicie. 








THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN 
By JEAN AICARD. [T7ranelated.] 

“ 7 aan? ’ hel: 
my eee oe “pouch ers, and 
peasants are cleverly drawn. There is not a di page in the 
volume,” —Scotsman. 

“Those who imagine they know their France already will find a 


good deal to surprise and instruct them in this absorbing picture of 
provincialism,”"—Globe. 


GERMAINE 
By H. C. ROWLAND. 


* From its first e this novel spam the reader with its intense 
vitality and individuality.’’—World. 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, 
“Deserves nothing but praise. . . . A clever story well told and 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the petty side of life.”—Punch. 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 


By W. 8. JACKSON, Author of ‘“‘ Nine Points of the 
w.”’ 


“Sparkling and incisive. . , . Undeniably entertaining.” 


=~ Evening Standurd. 
THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“A brilliant tour de ferce.”"—Athenaum, 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


“ One of the most refreshing and amusing books that we have read 
for some months. . . . A book to put on one’s shelves.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
LVIILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 
PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” “‘ Thais,” “ Bal- 
thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare,” “‘The Garden of 
Epicurus,” “The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 


“Mother of Pearl,” ‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’ 8. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Some Chapters on _ Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8yo, cloth boards, ls, 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven, ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revived and Enlarged. Nick many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 
With over 750 Conipositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s., and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s, Complete, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA, byt. a. prncues, tp, 


M.R.A.8, Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
Cuvuncn Times,—'' Dr, Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND. oh, NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907), By the Rev, R. J, KN D.D., Canon of Durham and ga of Divinity in the 
University of m4 Fellow of King’s College, London, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


ALCUIN O 


By the Ri FY Rev. ORK. BROWNE, PD D., D.C,L., Bishop of Bristol, Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ, Four Lectures delivered in Sv. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 870, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ‘“‘HIGHER CRITICISM © AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth board 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ ty all edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘ Higher Criticism’ is sure of a a + it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. New Enition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ . is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN HE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOYERIES. 


L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. » M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
i ustrations. Small 4to, cloth "boards, 108, 


GvARvIAN.—"' In a sumptuous volume of 470 pages } Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of thé more important additions which have 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient East in the course of the las. few years. The book we have read with the keenest interest.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations, 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
VolumeI. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half-moroceo, 48s. 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C, 25s,; half-morocco, 50s. 


THE 


§.P.06.K. ENCYCLOP/EDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood Engravinge and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 358.; half-bound, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 108. 6d. ; half- bound, 12s. 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W. ©; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 129, North Street. 
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H®2* SOTHHRAN & OCO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 

BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

‘LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
$7, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, Lendeh. 





B®itisa MUSHUM. 


The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED 
from TUESDAY, MARCH Ist, to FRIDAY, 
MARCH 41H, inclusive. 

F. G. KENYON, 
Director and Principal Librarian, 


Boks. ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
ard RARE BOOKS on ony we 


bject 
SUPPLIED. The most ex finder 
CATALOG te tc my FS 

A ° a 

enshengiog any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great. Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright 8t., Birmingham. Jane Austen's Novels, 
coloured plates, 10 vols., 35s. net, for 2ls, 
Solon’s old English Porcelain, £2 12s, 6d., for 
35s. Bartholomew's Survey Gagetteer British 
Isles, 17s, 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Stafford- 
shire Pots and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


PTPSweiting promptly and 
accurately done, 10d. per 1, words, 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 

ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 





A LIONEL ISAACS, ~ 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


e gbteonth Ce ntury and Modern French. EDITIONS 
ntur: ern . 

DE LUXE. ‘ —_ 

*,* Gentlemen wis to dispose of any of these 

" oblige by kindly reporting same to me. ~ 

Catalogue of Rare Books and MS8. now ready. 


EB T. BOTTOM & OO.,, 
* 


BOOKSELLERS, &c. 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 





British Museum, 


February, 1910. biton, 8. W. 





DIRECTORIES. 








“SCORPIO.” 


‘, . , .. He prides himself on the fact that he {s'a hard and terrible 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conciusion that you can 
put a wicced man ‘ to sleep’ with a sonnet in ney m ch the same way that 
a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow. And not only 
dogs mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonneiorial fist. but he 
balleves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book ia decorated with 
an angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Sorpio.’ 
So that when we look to the fair pave itself we know what toexpect. Ncor are 
we disappointed. Mr, Chaloner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls ‘ The Devil's 
| Ilorseshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concern ;— 

i ‘A fecund sight for a philosoptier— 

| Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— 
That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe " at th’ Opera, 
Replete with costly hage and matrons fair ! 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! 


the force of a 








Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner 8' 
John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B, SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon 


(Delivered, post-pald on receipt of two dollars, by registered mall, to PALMETTO PRESS, Roanoake Rapids, North Oarolina, U.S.A.) 


By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do they their oma Be! 
Spangi’d with jewels, satins, silks and » 
Crones w!iose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 
Bekiames whoee slightest glance would fright u horse ; 
Ghoule—when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak-— 
Their escorts parvenus ot feature coarse. 
A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 
But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

“Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance, 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentimental point of view, but it has points. Henley might have plumed himself 
on that line about the creaking corsets, and the last line, a tour de force in ita way, 
reminds us of the withering ironies o: Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-flaying. : . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toapoet. We like him best, how- 
ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. . . . His book is well worth 
possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 

forward as the champion of Shakespeare's —— ana lands, with 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








The February “ Book Monthly ” 


is Now on Sale, Sixpence net 


CONTENTS. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
—— of Literary Talk, accompanied by many interesting 
A BOOK OF BOOKS 
The Building of The Great London Library Catalogue—James Milne 
LADIES’ BOOKPLATES 
The History in Brief of a very Pretty Fashion—Eveline B. Mitford 
4 THE GAMBLE OF IT 
i Or Blunders and Failures of English Publishing—R. Cochrane 
} A LONDON LETTER 
On certain Literary Lights of Land’s End—The Editor 
‘ ‘*EARL WALTER ” 
{ Good Gossip about Scott by His Friend James Skene 
; LIGHT AND LEADING 
New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World 
t THE GENERAL READER 
i Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books 
7 NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this Month 
! BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
H A Classified Catalogue :f the Noteworthy Books, New Editions and 
Reprints of February 
THE PERIODICALS 
Contents of this Month’s Reviews and Magazines 


} Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON. 























THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENOE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen ail over the World. 





“Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOCG BREEDING, FARMING AND GARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND 006 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

Twelve Months .. £1 8 0 i 
Six Months ... .., a 14 0 yevraemenne 
Three Months ... 0 7 ©o| Twelve Months ... £1 170 

CANADA (Ordinary Issue), Six Months ” o 18 6 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 Three Months... o 93 
Six Months .. .. O15 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months .. 0 7 9 Special Numbers. 





Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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Address : FELLING-ON-TYNE, AND PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
OF EVERY BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO’S Famous Edition of 


36 IBSEN’S WORKS. 3/6 


Per vol. BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD. Per vol, 
THREE PLAYS IN EACH VOLUME, 


Edited, with Introductions, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 
Vol. lL—* THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” “‘ THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY,” and “A 
3/6 DOLL’S HOUSE.” With portrait of the Author. 
per Vol. II.—** GHOSTS,” *‘AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and “* THE WILD DUCK.” 


yo},  Wol. I1L— THE LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,” 
- and “ THE PRETENDERS.” 


Vol, IV.—** THE EMPEROP. AND GALILEAN.” 
Vol. V.—** ROSMERSHOLM,” * THE LADY FROM THE SEA,” and “ HEDDA GABLER.” 
Vol. VI.—** PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3/6 per vol. 


a SEPARATE-PLAYS EDITIONS OF IBSEN. 
1/6 EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Cloth, A DOLL’S HOUSE. AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
2/6 GHOSTS. PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. THE WILD DUCK. 
=| ROSMERSHOLM. THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 


TOLSTOY’S WORKS AS PUBLISHED BY 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
Paternoster Square, London ; and Felling-on-Tyne. 
6/ - LIFE OF TOLSTOY. By J. C. Kenworthy. 255 pp., with Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/6. Half-Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5'- 


A Russian Proprietor The Physiology of War 
The Cossacks What to Do? 
Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories The Long Exile, and other Stories 


2/6 The Invaders, and other Stories Sevastopol 
My Religion The Kreutzer Sonata and Family 
Life Happiness 


My Confession 
Childhood, Boyhvod, Youth 


Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3/6 per Volume, 
War and Peace, 2 vols., 3/6 per vol. 


BOOKLETS BY TOLSTOY. 


New Editions, — Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Drawings by H. R. Millar. In Box, price 2/- each. 


Where Love is, there God is also, and 


The Kingdom of God is Within You 
Impressions of Russia 


3/6 Anna Karenina, 3/6 


The Two Pilgrims, and 


The Godson If you Neglect the Fire, you Don’t Put 
2) What Men Live By, and ' it Out 
= What shall it Profit a Man? 


The Three Parables, and 


Master and Man: a Story Ivan the Fool 


Crown 8vo, Bound in Cream Antique Boards and Ribbon, with Gilt Lettering, 1/- each, 
Where Love is, there God is also If you Neglect the Fire, You Don’t Put it Out 


1 The Two Pilgrims What shall it Profit a Man? 
/ - What Men Live By Tolstoy as Preacher; His Treatment of the 
The Godson Gospels 


Crown 8v0. Paper Covers. 


The Kreutzer Sonata | Family Happiness 


The Kingdom of God The Christian Teaching (faz) 
1/ Master and Man 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE 
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SONNETS. By LorD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Feap. 8vo. ‘Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord. Alfred Donelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thonght, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almosé all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poelry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood,’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them, All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says; 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 

















eens = a 
IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN, 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fecap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. + 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 


buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
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